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Forestry  PhD  graduand  Thomasz  Gradowski  (left)  and  Arash  Wared,  who  will  be  getting  Tis 'honours  BA  in  Peace  & Conflict  Studies  from 
University  College,  show  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  graduating  in  this  year's  November  convocation. 


New  Budget  Model  Introduced 


Chancellor 
to  Be 
Installed 
at  Fall 
Convocation 

By  Laura  Rosen  Cohen 

Former  Ontario  premier  David 
Peterson  has  held  a wide  vari- 
ety of  roles  at  the  University  of 
Toronto:  student,  proud  alumnus, 
member  of  Governing  Council 
and  now  chancellor.  Although  he 
took  office  this  summer  and  has 
been  actively  attending  events  as 
chancellor  since  July,  he  says  that 
he  is  really  looking  forward  to  the 
actual  installation  ceremony, 
which  will  be  taking  place  Nov. 
13  as  part  of  the  university’s  fall 
convocation  ceremonies. 

“I  am  having  a wonderful  time 
in  this  position,”  said  Peterson 
from  his  downtown  Toronto  law 
office.  “One  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
job  is  seeing  a lot  of  things  at 
U of  T for  the  first  time.  I’ve  been 
introduced  to  places  on  campus 
that  I had  never  been  to  before. 
U of  T is  a real  hotbed  of  activity 
and  filled  with  delightful  people.” 
Peterson  said  although  he 
thought  he  knew  the  campus  well, 
there  is  always  a new  comer  to  dis- 
cover — and  new  people  to  meet. 
In  recent  weeks,  among  other 
events,  he  has  attended  a convoca- 
tion ceremony  for  St.  Augustine 
graduates  and  a Polanyi  Awards 
reception  at  Massey  College, 
attended  by  the  king  and  queen  of 
Sweden. 

“Both  Shelley  [his  wife]  and  I are 
having  a wonderful  time  seeing  the 
incredible  variety  of  programs 
offered  at  U of  T,  meeting  with 
bright  and  enthusiastic  students 
and  faculty.  It’s  really  inspiring,”  he 
said. 

Asked  how  he  balances  his 
U of  T duties  with  his  professional 
life,  he  laughed  and  said  he’s  work- 
ing three  times  as  hard  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  amazing  efficiency  of 
his  Simcoe  Hall  co-ordinator  and  his 
own  assistant. 

“They  are  both  amazing  and  are 
keeping  me  on  schedule,”  he  said. 
“I  couldn’t  do  it  without  them.” 

-See  CHANCELLOR  Page  6- 


By  WD.  Lighthall 

The  university  is  introducing 
a brand  new  budget  model 
come  the  start  of  the  2007-08  fis- 
cal year,  replacing  the  approach 
that  is  currently  in  use.  The  new 
model  is  being  tested  by  creating 
a “shadow  budget”  paralleling  the 
actual  budget  for  2006-07  as  set 
under  the  present  model. 

And  while  the  prospect  of  such  a 
big  change  to  a fundamental 
component  of  the  university’s 
operations  may  make  some 
people  a little  nervous,  there’s  a key 
point  that  should  go  a long  way  to 
alleviating  concerns:  the  new 
budget  system  does  not  involve 
cuts  in  funding  to  either  academic 
divisions  or  to  the  university’s 
administrative  departments. 

“We  arrive  at  divisional  budgets 
in  a different  way  — one  that 
makes  it  clear  where  our  revenues 
and  expenses  are,”  said  Professor 
Safwat  Zaky,  vice-provost 
(planning  and  budget). 

Work  on  a new  budgeting  sys- 
tem began  in  2004  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a task  force  to  review  the 
university’s  approach  to  budget- 
ing, recognizing  that  the  budget  is 
one  of  the  primary  tools  available 
to  management  to  fulfil  the 
university’s  mission  and  achieve 


its  academic  goals. 

“The  new  budget  model  we 
have  adopted  provides  that  tool  in 
a more  flexible  and  transparent 
way  than  what  we  had  before,” 


Zaky  said.  “And  this  is  fundamen- 
tal to  being  able  to  manage  the 


WHEN  Provost  Margaret 
MacMillan’s  five-year  term 
comes  to  a close  June  30,  2007, 
Trinity  College  will  continue  to  be 
led  by  a multi-talented  and 
acclaimed  academic. 

The  college  announced  Oct.  26 
the  appointment  of  Professor 
Andy  Orchard,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  as  its 
14th  provost  and  vice-chancellor. 
Orchard  has  been  described  as 
“the  most  remarkable  scholar  of 
the  literatures  of  early  Medieval 
Britain  of  his  generation”  and  has 


university  properly  from  an 
academic  point  of  view.” 

Under  the  old  system,  the 
annual  budget  for  a faculty  was 
determined  more  by  historical 


precedent  — adjusted  yearly 
for  new  or  expanded  faculty 


an  outstanding  worldwide  reputa- 
tion among  Anglo-Saxon,  Old 
Norse  and  medieval  Latin  scholars. 

As  a fellow  of  Trinity  he  is  no 
stranger  to  the  college.  As  conver- 
sant in  Latin  as  most  are  in 
English,  he  has  astounded  convo- 
cation assemblies  as  the  college’s 
Public  Orator  since  2002  with 
Latin  citations  that  are  as  enter- 
taining — for  those  in  the  know 
— as  they  are  fluid.  He  is  the  chair 
of  Trinity’s  senate  and  teaches  a 
first-year  seminar  course  at  the 
college. 

Orchard  has  published  exten- 
sively. He  is  the  author  of  the 


programs  — than  it  was  by  careful 
assessment  of  a faculty’s  annual 
revenues  and  operating  expenses. 
Under  the  new  system,  each  fac- 
ulty’s budget  will  be  more  clearly 
linked  to  its  projected  revenue 
and  expenses  for  the  year  as 
calculated  by  the  planning 
and  budget  department  using 
anticipated  enrolment  numbers. 

Here’s  how  the  new  system  will 
work  at  the  divisional  level: 


Cassell  Dictionary  of  Norse  Myth 
and  Legend  and  was  widely  inter- 
viewed recently  to  unravel  the 
antecedent  legends  behind 
Wagner’s  Ring  Cycle.  His  other 
books  include  The  Poetic  Art  of 
Aldhelm  and  a forthcoming  com- 
panion volume.  The  Poetic  Craft  of 
Cynewulf  (both  Cambridge 
University  Press).  He  edits  a num- 
ber of  series  and  journals  and  is 
currently  completing  A Critical 
Companion  to  Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,  a set  of  translations  from 
Old  Norse  for  Penguin  Classics. 

-See  ORCHARD  Page  6- 


BUDGET  CHANGES  EXPLAINED 

MORE  ON  PAGES  8 AND  9 


-See  NEW  Page  6- 


Orchard  Appointed  Trinity  Provost 

By  Karen  Hanley 
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INTERIM  OMBUDSPERSON  APPOINTED 

Professor  Ian  McDonald  of  humanities  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  was  appointed  interim  university  ombudsperson  by 
Governing  Council  at  its  Nov.  2 meeting.  McDonald,  whose  specialty  is 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  has  just  completed  a nine-year  term  on 
Governing  Council  and  has  been  a member  of  the  ombudsperson’s 
review  committee.  He  was  an  associate  dean  and  director  of  governance 
at  UTSC,  where  he  was  responsible  for  his  division’s  academic  petition 
and  appeals  processes  as  well  as  their  discipline  procedures.  McDonald 
will  fill  this  position  until  a new  ombudsperson  is  appointed;  such 
an  appointment  will  not  take  place  until  the  completion  of  the 
ongoing  work  of  the  committee  to  review  the  office  of  the  university 
ombudsperson.  McDonald  will  succeed  Mary  Ward,  who  has  recently 
completed  her  second  term,  having  served  for  eight  years. 

U OE  T REMEMBERS 

All  three  University  of  Toronto  campuses  will  be  observing 
Remembrance  Day  this  year.  On  the  St.  George  campus,  the  main  serv- 
ice takes  place  at  the  foot  of  Soldiers’  Tower  on  Hart  House  Circle, 
Friday,  Nov.  10  at  10:30  a.m.  A carillon  prelude  performed  by  carillon- 
neur  Michael  Hart  runs  from  10:10  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.  The  service 
includes  participation  by  the  Hart  House  Chorus  and  will  be  officiated 
by  Rev.  Ebert  Hobbs,  Fort  York  Branch,  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  and 
Rabbi  Aaron  Levy,  HillelAVolfond  Centre  for  Jevdsh  Campus  Life.  A 
reception  in  Hart  House  takes  place  afterward  and  the  Memorial  Room 
of  Soldiers’  Tower  will  be  open  to  the  public.  St.  Michael’s  College  will 
also  hold  a service  from  10  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.  at  the  quad  entrance  to 
the  memorial  slype  between  More  and  Fisher  Houses.  A service  at 
U of  T at  Mississauga  takes  place  the  same  day  at  10:50  a.m.  in  front  of 
the  South  Building  and  will  include  a recitation  of  In  Flanders  Field  and 
bagpipe  music.  At  U of  T at  Scarborough  a program  in  honour  of  those 
who  have  fallen  runs  from  10:45  a.m.  to  1 1 : 15  a.m.  at  the  Meeting  Place 
between  H and  S wings. 

PLAN  EOR  WORLD  AIDS  DAY 

Think  About  the  Challenge,  Be  Part  of  the  Solution  is  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  International  World  AIDS  Day  being  held  Dec.  1.  The  Centre 
for  International  Health  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  holding  an  evening 
of  theatre,  music  and  speeches  at  Hart  House  starting  at  7 p.m.  to  com- 
memorate the  day,  as  well  as  co-ordinating  what  they  hope  will  be  a day 
of  performance  art  pieces,  music  and  other  events  that  faculty,  staff  and 
students  will  arrange  through  their  faculties  and  programs.  If  you’d  like  to 
be  a part  of  this  special  day  contact  Judy  Kopelow,  manager,  strategic 
initiatives,  at  the  Centre  for  International  Health  at  j.kopelow@sympatico.ca. 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


‘The  Bulletin  shall  be  a University-wide  newspaper  Jor  faculty  and  staff  with  a dual  mandate: 

1 . To  convey  information  accurately  on  the  official  University  position  on  important 
matters  as  reflected  in  decisions  and  statements  by  the  Governing  Council  and  the 
administration. 

2.  It  shall  also  publish  campus  news,  letters  and  responsible  opinion  and  report  on 
events  or  issues  at  the  University  thoroughly  and  from  all  sides.” 

As  approved  by  Governing  Council,  Feb.  3,  1988 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Spencer  Barrett  of  ecology  and  evol- 
utionary  biology  (formerly  botany)  is  the  2006  recip- 
ient of  the  Lawson  Medal,  given  by  the  Canadian 
Botanical  Association  in  recognition  of  cumulative 
lifetime  contributions  to  Canadian  botany  by  a sen- 
ior researcher.  The  award,  the  most  prestigious 
awarded  by  the  association,  is  named  after  George 
Lawson,  Canada’s  first  professional  botanist  and  a 
founding  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

LACULTY  OL  DLNTISTRY 

Professors  David  Locker  and  Christopher  McCulloch 
were  inducted  as  fellows  of  the  Canadian  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences  during  the  annual  meeting  Sept. 
27.  Fellows  elected  to  the  academy  are  well  recog- 
nized by  their  peers  nationally  and  internationally 
for  their  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  health 
science  and  have  demonstrated  leadership,  creativity, 
distinctive  competencies  and  commitment  to 
advance  academy  health  sciences. 

LACULTY  OL  LAW 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  the  vanner  of  an  Award  of 
Excellence  in  this  year’s  International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators  (lABC)  Canada  Silver  Leaf 
Awards  program.  The  faculty  won  for  it  photograph- 
ic and  editorial  exhibit  entitled  Women  Trailblazers, 
unveiled  March  8 for  International  Women’s  Day  and 
on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Flavelle  House.  Silver  Leaf 
is  Canada’s  premiere  professional  awards  program 
celebrating  excellence  in  business  communication. 

LACULTY  OL  MLDICINL 

Professor  Debra  Butt  of  family  and  community 
medicine  is  the  recipient  of  a North  American 
Menopause  Society  New  Investigator  Award,  recog- 
nizing the  outstanding  abstract  submissions  of  four 
investigators  who  have  achieved  their  degrees  within 
the  past  seven  years.  Butt  was  acknowledged  during 
the  society’s  annual  meeting  Oct.  11  to  14  in 


Nashville,  Tenn.  for  her  study  entitled  Effectiveness 
and  Safety  of  Gabapentin  for  the  Treatment  of  Hot 
Flashes  in  Postmenopausal  Women:  A Randomized 
Controlled  Trial  in  Primary  Care. 

Professor  Stuart  Foster  of  medical  biophysics  is  the 
winner  of  the  2006  Manning  Award  of  Distinction, 
given  by  the  Ernest  C.  Manning  Awards  Eoundation 
through  its  Manning  Innovation  Awards  program. 
The  program,  established  in  1982,  recognizes 
Canadian  citizens  residing  in  Canada  who  have 
demonstrated  recent  innovative  talent  in  developing 
and  successfully  marketing  a new  concept,  process 
or  procedure.  Foster  received  the  award  at  the  2006 
awards  banquet  in  Calgary  Sept.  29  for  having  devel- 
oped an  ultrasound  micro-imaging  system  used 
around  the  globe  in  developmental  biology,  cancer 
and  heart  disease  research. 

Professor  Lawrence  Leiter  oe  medicine  is  the  2006 
winner  of  the  Gerald  S.  Wong  Award,  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Diabetes  Association’s  clinical  and  sci- 
entific section.  Leiter  received  the  award,  given  in 
recognition  of  significant  contribution  to  the  dia- 
betes community,  Oct.  19  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  CDAs  clinical  and  scientific  section,  held  at  the 
Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre. 

Professor  Stephen  Matthews  of  physiology  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Mortyn  Jones  Memorial  Medal,  pre- 
sented annually  to  recognize  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  neuroendocrinology.  Matthews 
received  the  award  during  the  sixth  International 
Congress  of  Neuroendocrinology  June  19  to  22  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Compiled  by  Ailsa  Ferguson 


Teaching  Academy  Members  Honoured 


By  Michah  Rynor 

The  five  professors  inducted  as 
the  first-ever  members  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Teaching 
Academy  were  celebrated  at 
U of  T’s  inaugural  Teaching  & 
Learning  Symposium  held  at  89 
Chestnut  Oct.  30. 

To  gain  entry  to  this  prestigious 
group,  a professor  must  be  awarded 
one  of  five  President’s  Teaching 
Awards.  This  year’s  winners  are 
Professors  Ken  Bartlett,  history 
and  director.  Office  of  Teaching 
Advancement;  John  Percy,  astron- 
omy and  astrophysics,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Richard  Reznick, 
surgery;  Keren  Rice,  linguistics 
and  director,  aboriginal  studies 
program;  and  Carol  Rolheiser, 
curriculum,  teaching  and  learning, 
OISE/UT. 

The  university-wide  teaching 
award  recognizes  sustained  excel- 
lence in  teaching,  research  in 
teaching  and  the  integration  of 
teaching  and  research.  Recipients 
are  awarded  an  annual  profes- 
sional development  allowance  of 
$10,000  for  five  years  and  are 
expected  to  meet  to  discuss  mat- 
ters relevant  to  teaching  at  U of  T. 

As  well,  they  will  offer  advice  to 
the  vice-president  and  provost 
and  the  director  of  the  Office  of 


Teaching  Advancement,  assist  in 
the  assessment  of  teaching  when 
required  and  function  as  advo- 
cates for  excellence  in  teaching 
both  on  and  off  campus. 
Members  will  also  deliver  one 
public  lecture  each  year  and,  on 
occasion,  address  convocation. 
Eventually,  25  professors  will 
make  up  the  entire  academy. 

“It  is  an  oddity  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Canada’s  leading 
research  university,  that  we  did  not 
have  a university-wide  teaching 
award,”  said  President  David 
Naylor  at  the  awards  presentation. 

“This  is  especially  so  since  we 
have  always  had  great  teachers, 
many  of  whom  have  been  recog- 
nized nationally.  We  have  faculty 
and  college -based  awards  — 
some  of  which  are  quite  recent  in 
themselves  — as  well  as  APUS 
and  SAC  awards  for  teachers  that 
go  back  many  more  years  but 
nothing  that  allows  the  entire 
university  to  celebrate  our  great 
teachers  in  the  manner  of  these 
awards.” 

Teaching  is  of  great  primacy  to 
the  university’s  mission,  Naylor 
stated.  “Our  instructors  are  our 
principal  agents  in  transferring 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and,  in  so 
doing,  forwarding  the  student 
experience.  The  interaction 


between  teachers  and  learners  is 
incredibly  important  to  the  edu- 
cational experience.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  President’s  Teaching 
Awards  will  foster  and  enhance 
great  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  years  to  come.” 

At  the  ceremony,  Reznick 
noted,  “We  were  talking  with  the 
president  today  about  some  of  the 
things  this  university  can  do  bet- 
ter to  celebrate  teaching  and  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing and  I said  to  him  that  I truly 
believe  that  our  university,  per- 
haps better  than  any  institution  I 
know,  values  teaching  and  values 
it  in  its  structures  and  its  processes 
and  in  its  culture  and  getting  this 
kind  of  award  from  this  kind  of 
institution  makes  it  all  the  more 
meaningful.” 

Rolheiser,  too,  was  pleased  to 
be  honoured  for  doing  some- 
thing she  loves.  “Hearing  that  I 
had  won  caused  me  to  reflect  on 
when  I first  arrived  at  U of  T,” 
she  said.  “I  feel  that  I’ve  been  in 
an  environment  that  has  stimu- 
lated my  thinking  and  has 
embraced  innovation  and  pro- 
vided me  with  tremendous 
opportunities.  I’m  as  excited 
today  about  teaching  and 
research  as  I was  when  I first 
started  here  in  1988.” 
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Sinervo  to  Focus  on  First-Entry 
Programs  as  Vice-Provost 


By  Kim  Luke 

PROFESSOR  PEKKA  SlNERVO,  DEAN 
of  arts  and  science,  will  serve 
as  U of  T’s  first  vice-provost  (first- 
entry  programs).  His  appoint- 
ment was  approved  by  Governing 
Council  at  its  Nov.  2 meeting. 


Professor  Pekka  Sinervo 

In  this  new  role,  Sinervo  will 
represent  the  first-entry  undergrad- 
uate divisions  — the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  U of  T at  Mississauga, 
U of  T at  Scarborough,  the  faculties 


of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Music  and  Physical 
Education  and  Health  — as  a mem- 
ber of  the  senior  administration.  He 
will  also  work  with  the  newly 
created  council  of  first-entry  deans 
to  ensure  that  their  recom- 
mendations and  concerns  are 
co-ordinated  and  communicated  to 
the  administration. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has 
made  student  experience  its  top 
priority,”  said  Professor  Vivek  Goel, 
vice-president  and  provost.  “In 
putting  our  students  first,  we  need 
to  ensure  that  U of  T’s  programs 
and  services  for  students  are  devel- 
oped and  delivered  in  a co-ordinated 
and  effective  way.  Professor  Sinervo 
has  demonstrated  unwavering 
commitment  and  leadership  to 
improving  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent experience  at  U of  T.  I am  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  extremely 
effective  in  this  new  role.” 

Sinervo,  a professor  of  physics, 
joined  U of  T in  1990.  He  became 
chair  of  physics  in  1999  and  served 
as  vice-dean  of  arts  and  science 
with  responsibility  for  graduate 
education  and  research  from 


September  2000  to  April  2003. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Paculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  became  the  first 
academic  unit  in  Canada  to  imple- 
ment a guaranteed  level  of  financial 
support  for  graduate  students.  He 
was  named  dean  of  the  faculty 
Jan.  1,  2004. 

A prolific  scientist,  Sinervo  has 
written  or  co-written  more  than 
350  refereed  publications.  His 
research  area  is  elementary  particle 
physics,  with  a focus  on  experi- 
mental studies  of  the  fundamental 
forces  and  constituents  of  matter. 
He  has  received  the  prestigious 
Rutherford  Medal  for  physics  and 
is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  the  American 
Physical  Society.  His  exceptional 
teaching  skills  were  recognized 
with  a Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Teaching  Award  in  1995  and  he 
continues  to  be  actively  involved 
with  students  exploring  particle 
collisions  at  the  highest  energy 
levels. 

Sinervo’s  term  as  vice-provost 
begins  immediately  and  will  be 
concurrent  with  his  term  as  dean, 
which  ends  on  June  30,  2009. 


UTM  Registrar  Breaks  Queue 


By  NicoHe  Wahl 

Anew  system  designed  to 
quickly  route  telephone  calls 
to  Mississauga’s  registrar’s  office  is 
reducing  the  time  spent  in  the 
purgatory  of  being  “on  hold”  — 
with  a long-term  view  to  improve 
phone  service  for  the  entire  U of  T 
at  Mississauga  campus. 

The  impetus  for  the  system  was 
a chronic  overload  of  calls  to  the 
registrar’s  main  telephone  number, 
often  for  reasons  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  office’s  function. 
Debra  lafrate,  assistant  registrar 
(front  line  services),  estimates  that 
30  per  cent  of  calls  fell  into  this  cat- 
egory; for  example,  people  would 
call  to  get  the  number  for  the  hbrary 
or  for  information  on  bus  routes. 

“Calls  were  coming  to  us  as  if  we 
were  the  switchboard,”  lafrate  said, 
adding  that  at  peak  times,  it  would 
create  wait  times  of  15  to  20  minutes. 

Last  year.  Computing  Services 
began  to  explore  different  speech 
recognition  products  for  telephone 
systems,  with  the  goal  of  improving 
service  for  students.  It  chose  the 
SpeechAttendant™  product  pro- 
duced by  Nuance  Communications, 
Inc.,  a speech-prompted  automated 
attendant  service  currently  in  use  at 
McGill,  Brock  and  Laurentian 
universities.  “Emily,”  the  auto- 
attendant for  Bell  Canada,  helps  to 
direct  callers  to  the  right  divisions 
using  this  system. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  people  call- 
ing the  registrar’s  office  are  redirected 


to  905-569-4455,  where  they  ask 
for  a person  or  department.  The 
registrar’s  office  has  also  pro- 
grammed the  system  to  respond  to 
key  words  like  exam,  petition, 
admissions  and  fees.  The  system 
recognizes  words  by  parsing  them 
into  specific  phonetic  blocks  and 
matching  them  to  U of  T’s  main 
phone  directory 

The  system  is  set  so  that  a “fair” 
match  — one  that  matches  most, 
but  not  necessarily  all,  of  a word’s 
phonetic  sounds  — will  prompt 
the  system  to  route  the  call.  Rishi 
Arora,  manager  (client  services)  at 
Computing  Services,  and  Elga 
Komalo,  who  provides  systems 
support,  are  teaching  the  program 
to  deal  with  various  accents.  The 
learning  process  is  rapid  — call- 
routing time  has  already  dropped 
from  approximately  60  seconds  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  trial  to  40 
seconds. 

“Overall,  it’s  been  working  well,” 
lafrate  said.  “People  [trying  to 
reach  the  registrar’s  office]  are  able 
to  get  through  to  us.  Students 
aren’t  feeling  as  frustrated  — it’s 
made  things  easier  in  our  office  and 
easier  for  people  using  the  system.” 

The  system  can  currently  route 
eight  incoming  calls  at  the  same 
time  but  could  eventually  handle 
32  callers  at  once.  It  operates  24 
hours  a day  year-round  and  can 
be  set  to  respond  differently  for 
weekend  and  holiday  closures, 
snow  closures  or  to  provide  spe- 
cific information  to  those  calling 


the  university  for  the  first  time.  A 
later  phase  will  introduce  the  abil- 
ity to  direct  calls  to  multiple 
number  choices  — for  example, 
to  a professor’s  office  or  lab. 


Of  Mice  and  Owls 

This  northern  saw-whet  owl  has  spurned  U of  T cafeterias  in 
favour  of  a meal  of  mouse.  It  was  spotted  in  front  of  Whitney  Hall, 
preparing  to  enjoy  its  prey. 


By  Jennifer  McAfee 

The  play’s  the  thing  for  a team 
of  University  of  Toronto  and 
Ryerson  University  researchers 
aiming  to  bring  quality  visual 
descriptions  of  dramatic  works  to 
the  visually  impaired. 

On  Nov.  25  at  2 p.m.,  the  team 
will  present  Hamlet  Described,  a 
Hart  House  Theatre  production  of 
Hamlet  with  an  additional  creative 
element  unlike  any  other  live  per- 
formance in  Canadian  theatre. 
This  matinee  performance  marks 
the  first  time  blind  and  visually 
impaired  audience  members  in 
Canada  can  hear  live  audio 
descriptions  of  the  play  as  it  is 
being  performed. 

Hamlet  Described  began  when 
Laurel  Williams  of  U of  T’s 
Adaptive  Technology  Research 
Centre  (ATRC)  at  the  Eaculty  of 
Information  Studies  approached 
Paul  Templin,  managing  director 
at  Hart  House  Theatre,  about 
developing  live  audio  description 
for  theatre.  Live  description  of 
visual  information  that  can’t  be 
heard  — for  example,  the  cos- 
tumes, set  and  the  action  — will 


be  created  with  the  help  of 
LiveDescribe,  software  developed 
by  Carmen  Branje  at  Ryerson.  The 
software  lets  the  describer  — in 
this  case,  OISE/UT  student  Paul 
Leishman  — know  when  it’s 
appropriate  to  insert  descriptions. 

Conventional  film  and  televi- 
sion audio  descriptions  are 
currently  created  independent  of 
the  original  production.  The 
describer  does  not  have  any  cre- 
ative liberty  with  the  material  and 
is  trained  to  take  a neutral  tone. 
“A  lot  of  what  is  available  can  be 
distracting  and  a lot  of  blind 
people  don’t  like  it  because  it  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  rest  of  the  show,” 
said  Ryerson  professor  Deb  Pels, 
the  principal  investigator  on  the 
ATRC-initiated  project. 

At  Hart  House,  Leishman  will 
be  in  the  theatre  talking  through  a 
microphone  in  real  time.  His 
voice  will  be  blended  with  the 
show’s  audio  and  broadcast 
through  an  FM  transmitter  to 
audience  members  wearing  wire- 
less headsets.  Hamlet  Described 
blends  the  current  strategy  with 
more  of  a play-by-play  style 
where  the  describer  has  more 


Hamlet  Comes  to  Life  for  Visually  Impaired 


creative  license.  “It’s  important 
that  the  describer  is  part  of  the 
creative  team,  so  that  there  isn’t 
any  disconnect  between  what  the 
describer  thinks  should  happen 
and  what  the  director  thinks 
should  be  described,”  Pels  said. 

Hart  House’s  Templin  said  it’s 
an  exciting  project.  “There  was  no 
reason  not  to  do  it  and  every 
reason  to  give  it  a try,”  he  said.  “I 
thought  Hamlet  would  be  the 
right  project  because  of  the  lan- 
guage that’s  in  Hamlet.  I thought  it 
would  be  of  most  interest  to  a 
broad  audience  and  I like  the  fact 
that  it’s  never  been  done  before. 

“Hamlet  is  a very  descriptive 
play  to  begin  with,”  Templin 
added.  “You  could  listen  to  it  and 
still  get  great  enjoyment  out  of  it. 
But  there  are  elements  that  go  into 
a production  that  are  visual.” 

A touch  tour  prior  to  the  show’s 
start  will  also  allow  audience 
members  to  get  a tactile  sense  of 
the  space.  A walk  on  stage  and  a 
chance  to  touch  the  set,  props 
and  costumes  will  help  to  build 
the  world  that  a sighted  audience 
would  have  when  they  sit  down 
to  a performance. 
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Earthtones 

Reaches 

Skyward 

Diana  Alii  (left)  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  medical  students 
(left  to  right)  Rachel  Mitchell, 
Laura  Waltman  (seated),  Jennifer 
Vergei  De  Dios  and  Kyle  Waldman 
have  organized  the  faculty's  Nov. 

1 8 Earthtones  fundraising  concert 
and  auction.  Visit  http://icarus. 
med.utoronto.ca/ihp/earthtones 
for  details. 


New  U of  T at  Mississauga  Library  Opens 


By  Jane  Stirling 

People  space  over  collections 
space  is  the  vision  for  the 
newly  opened  Hazel  McCallion 
Academic  Learning  Centre  and, 
judging  by  foot  traffic,  people  are 
the  clear  winners. 

The  new  four-level  library  and 
information  centre,  honouring 
one  of  U of  T at  Mississauga’s 
greatest  supporters.  Mayor  Hazel 
McCallion,  opened  its  doors  Oct. 
10.  And  it  has  proved  over- 
whelmingly popular,  said  Mary 


Ann  Mavrinac,  chief  librarian. 
“Students  were  waiting  at  the 
front  door  on  the  first  day  and 
within  a few  hours  they  were 
arriving  in  surges.”  High  student 
usage  has  continued,  she  noted. 
With  over  6,000  entrances  a day, 
“there’s  a constant  stream  of 
people  coming  and  going.” 

The  move  itself,  from  the 
former  library  in  the  South  Building 
to  the  current  facility,  presented 
many  logistical  challenges, 
Mavrinac  noted.  For  instance, 
the  library  needed  to  ensure  con- 


tinuous service  to  students  while 
at  the  same  time  transferring 
thousands  of  items  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  using  a fleet  of  mov- 
ing vans.  More  than  350,000  book 
items  (14  miles  of  bookshelves,  end 
to  end),  several  hundred  maps  and 
other  media  and  over  100  computers 
made  the  trip  across  campus  over  a 
two-week  period. 

Despite  the  obstacles,  there  has 
been  almost  universal  acclaim  for 
the  new  $ 34-million  facility. 

The  installation  of  electrical, 
mobile  shelving  means  more  floor 


space  is  available  for  other  uses  — 
primarily  study  space,  much  of  it 
situated  around  the  building’s 
perimeter.  There  are  now  approx- 
imately 1,200  study  spaces,  an 
increase  of  more  than  85  per  cent. 

Designed  by  Andrew  Frontini  of 
Shore,  Tilbe,  Irwin  and  Partners, 
the  building  offers  a mix  of  learning 
environments,  Mavrinac  said. 
Students  can  use  one  of  19  study 
rooms  for  group  work,  study  at 
carrels  or  tables,  read  in  comfortable 
lounge  chairs,  work  at  one  of  170 
computer  workstations  or  use 


wireless  access  anywhere.  They 
can  opt  to  sit  by  the  soon-to-be- 
completed  fireplace,  look  out 
over  the  roof  garden,  view  one  of 
two  ground-level  gardens  or  sit 
on  high  stools  looking  out  to  the 
external  environment.  “Each  level 
provides  a different  vantage  point. 
On  the  top  two  levels,  you  feel  like 
you’re  up  in  the  treetops.”  she  said. 

Some  interior  and  exterior  con- 
struction work  remains  to  be  done, 
Mavrinac  said,  and  landscaping  will 
likely  occur  in  the  spring.  A cafe 
will  open  in  2007. 
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Pedestrian-Friendly  Streets  a Must 


By  Sonnet  llAhbe 


Researcher  Designs 
Thumb  Arthritis  Therapy 

By  Sonnet  BAhhe 


UOF  T Geography  professor 
Paul  Hess  wants  to  help 
Toronto  “walk  its  talk”  when  it 
comes  to  designing  city  streets. 

He  and  colleague  Beth  Milroy 
of  Ryerson  University  have  just 
completed  a study  entitled 
Making  Toronto’s  Streets,  the  first 
known  study  to  outline  how  a city 
makes,  maintains  and  changes  its 
roads.  Now  they’re  hoping  their 
recommendations  will  help  pave 
the  way  to  ensuring  Toronto 
achieves  its  vision  of  people  walk- 
ing, bicycling  and  using  public 
transit  more  often. 

“Toronto  is  just  starting  to 
exchange  its  ‘car  is  king’  model  for 
a more  mixed  mobility  culture  that 
includes  pedestrianism,”  said 
Hess.  “So  far,  pedestrian  issues 
have  been  left  largely  unaddressed 
by  existing  planning  mechanisms.” 
Written  in  response  to 


By  Karen  Kelly 

As  HEALTH  SPENDING  ON  OBESITY- 
related  illnesses  continues  to 
rise  in  the  United  States,  many 
suggest  that  urban  planning 
geared  towards  active  and  healthy 
living  could  be  an  important  tool 
to  curb  obesity. 

But  does  urban  sprawl  really 
cause  human  sprawl?  Not  according 
to  research  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Universitat 
Pompeu  Fabra  in  Spain.  In  the 
recendy  released  working  paper  Fat 
City:  Questioning  the  Relationship 
Between  Urban  Sprawl  and  Obesity 
researchers  find  no  evidence  that 
urban  sprawl  afi'ects  weight. 

As  is  often  reported,  the 
researchers  find  that  people  living 
in  sprawling  neighbourhoods 
tend  to  be  heavier  than  those  liv- 
ing where  development  is  com- 
pact and  there  are  many  shops 
and  amenities  within  walking 
distance.  However,  this  is  not 
because  sprawling  neighbour- 
hoods cause  people  to  gain 


questions  posed  by  authors  of 
Toronto’s  Pedestrian  Charter,  the 
report  recommends  that  the  city 
strike  a working  group  to  make 
sure  a commitment  to  pedestrian 
infrastructure  is  included  in 
Toronto  street  development  pro- 
posals. Otherwise,  Hess  and 
Milroy  say,  Toronto’s  overall  plan 
for  its  streets  vdll  stall  because  city 
institutions  are  set  up  based  on 
old  ideas  about  the  functions  of 
roads. 

The  city  envisions  itself  as  a 
place  where  more  people  will 
choose  to  use  public  transit,  cycle 
or  walk,  the  researchers  explain. 
In  its  Official  Plan,  Toronto  looks 
to  traditional  main  streets  as 
community  spaces  mixing  many 
functions  by  providing  access  to 
property  as  well  as  being  places 
for  shopping,  strolling  and 
socializing. 

However,  by  favouring  road 
engineering  and  maintenance 


weight.  These  populations  are 
heavier  because  individuals  more 
at  risk  for  obesity  tend  to  live  in 
such  places. 

“Someone  who  does  not  like  to 
walk  is  more  likely  to  be  obese 
and  is  more  likely  to  live  where 
one  can  easily  get  around  by  car,” 
said  Professor  Matthew  Turner  of 
economics,  one  of  the  study’s 
authors.  “Thus,  the  finding  that 
people  in  sprawling  neighbour- 
hoods are  heavier  does  not  imply 
that  sprawl  causes  obesity.” 

The  researchers  matched  a 
recently  available  satellite  image 
of  the  United  States  to  confiden- 
tial survey  data  that  reports  the 
weights  and  addresses  of  a sample 
of  nearly  6,000  individuals  for  six 
years.  Since  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  people  in  the  sample  changed 
residences  during  that  period, 
researchers  could  check  whether 
people  gained  weight  when  they 
moved  to  a more  sprawling 
community. 

“If  you  think  that  sprawl  causes 
people  to  gain  weight,  then 
people  who  move  from  compact 


concerns,  Toronto’s  existing  plan- 
ning model  is  at  odds  with  this 
vision,  the  researchers  say.  The 
current  planning  model  aims  to 
separate  the  functions  of  moving 
traffic  and  accessing  properties  as 
much  as  possible.  And  the  city’s 
institutional  practices  — which 
decide  budget,  repair  priorities 
and  development  plans  — are  still 
aligned  with  the  old  divided 
vision  of  road  functions.  This 
means  the  decision-making 
process  offers  little  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  community 
and  environmental  concerns. 

“The  existing  institutional 
structure  makes  it  easy  to  avoid 
hard  debates  and  trade-offs  about 
how  streets  are  designed  and  used 
and  very  difficult  for  staff  to 
implement  change,”  Hess  said. 
“The  new  vision  has  been  simply 
layered  on  top  of  conventional 
practices  -without  addressing  how 
they  conflict.” 


to  sprawling  neighbourhoods 
should  gain  weight.  They  don’t,” 
said  Professor  Diego  Puga  of 
Universitat  Pompeu  Fabra, 
co-author  of  the  study. 

This  means  that  plans  to 
redesign  the  environment  will  not 
lead  to  cities  that  cause  people  to 
be  thin;  rather,  they  are  likely  to 
create  cities  to  which  thin  people 
move.  “Our  results  provide  a basis 
for  thinking  that  ‘smart  growth’ 
type  designs  -will  not  cause  people 
to  be  thinner.  This  means  policy- 
makers who  try  to  combat  the 
obesity  epidemic  by  encouraging 
these  designs  are  wasting  tax  dol- 
lars,” Turner  said.  “The  public 
health  battle  against  obesity 
should  be  fought  on  other  fronts.” 

Other  experts  hailed  the 
research  as  significant  in  fighting 
popular  misconceptions  about 
the  causes  of  obesity.  Matthew 
Kahn,  an  economics  professor  at 
Tufts  University  and  author  of 
Green  Cities:  Urban  Growth  and  the 
Environment,  said  the  researchers 
employed  statistics  to  challenge 
conventional  wisdom. 


People  with  thumb  arthritis 
who  are  not  ready  for  sur- 
gery no  longer  have  to  simply 
live  with  their  pain,  thanks  to  a 
new  orthotic  design  developed 
by  a U of  T researcher. 

Inspired  by  a co-worker’s 
unsatisfactory  experience  with  a 
previous  custom-made  splint. 
Professor  Pat  McKee  of  occupa- 
tional science  and  occupational 
therapy  decided  to  experiment 
with  existing  thumb  arthritis 
therapies  and  came  up  with 
something  better. 

McKee  and  Marie  Eason  Klatt, 
an  occupational  therapist  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Health  Centre,  presented 
the  new  therapeutic  advance  and 
study  results  to  an  international 
group  of  hand  therapists  recently 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Hand 
Therapists  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“My  colleague  got  therapy 
for  her  thumb  arthritis  but  it 
didn’t  work  so  she  wasn’t  using 
it,”  McKee  explained.  McKee 
set  to  work  and  created  a new 
design  using  thermoplastic 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
usual  models,  with  added  per- 
forations for  ventilation  and 
increased  flexibility  of  the 
material.  Unlike  the  existing 
orthoses,  it  stabilizes  the  base 
of  the  thumb  while  leaving  the 


wrist  and  thumb  free. 

“A  lot  of  therapists  are  over- 
restricting the  joint,”  McKee 
said,  “but  people  need  some- 
thing that  is  sufficiently  stable 
to  relieve  pain  but  still  allows 
activity.” 

Arthritis  of  the  thumb  affects 
approximately  one-third  of 
women  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  75.  It  can  cause  debilitating 
hand  pain,  swelling  and 
decreased  strength  and  range  of 
motion  and  make  it  difficult  to 
do  simple  household  tasks 
such  as  turning  doorknobs  and 
opening  jars. 

Thumb  arthritis  sufferers 
often  turn  to  professional  hand 
therapists,  highly  specialized 
physical  or  occupational  thera- 
pists with  expertise  in  the  deli- 
cate and  essential  functions  of 
the  hands,  wrists,  arms  and 
shoulders. 

McKee  hopes  more  therapists 
will  now  recommend  this  treat- 
ment option  to  their  clients. 
“Splints  do  not  have  to  be  bulky 
or  an  annoyance  to  do  the  job,” 
McKee  said.  “More  and  more 
people  are  using  them  success- 
fully to  delay  or  avoid  surgical 
procedures  for  arthritis  in  the 
thumbs.  Surgery  has  often  been 
considered  the  only  way  to 
relieve  thumb  pain.  But  splints 
offer  new  hope  without 
involving  surgery.” 


RETHINKING  THE  CITY 

Suburbs,  Obesity  Not  Linked 


Health  Cost  of  Corner  Office  Same  for  Men,  Women 


By  Sonnet  llAbbe 

A University  of  Toronto 
researcher  has  finally  docu- 
mented what  many  may  have 
long  suspected:  no  matter  if 
you’re  a man  or  a woman,  what- 
ever the  perks  of  high  job  status, 
there’s  a mental  health  price  to  be 
paid  for  mo-ving  up  the  corporate 
ladder. 

People  in  high-status  work 
positions  are  more  exposed  to 
work-to-home  conflict,  says  soci- 
ology professor  Scott  Schieman  in 


a study  published  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  Health  and  Social 
Behaviour.  Work-to-home  conflict 
is  a specific  chronic  stressor  that 
occurs  when  the  demands  of 
work  roles  begin  to  interfere  with 
performance  in  home  or  leisure 
roles.  Higher  levels  of  this  stress 
have  documented  association 
with  psychological  distresses 
such  as  depression,  anger  and 
anxiety. 

“In  a lot  of  the  literature  on 
stress  and  health,  it’s  assumed 
that  people  in  disadvantaged 


circumstances  have  higher  levels 
of  stress  exposure,”  Schieman 
said.  But  now  that  the  particular 
stresses  inherent  in  higher-status 
work  conditions  have  been  recog- 
nized, sociologists  must  consider 
that  the  difference  in  overall  well- 
being between  persons  with  high- 
and  low-status  roles  may  be  less 
than  generally  assumed,  he  said. 

In  this  study,  Schieman  looked 
at  data  from  a well-respected 
Toronto  survey  and  is  seeing  sim- 
ilar results  in  his  ongoing  studies 
of  nationally  representative  U.S. 


data.  He  saw  a correlation 
between  work-to-home  stress  and 
high  occupational  status  in  general 
and  also  saw  the  stress  correlated 
with  some  independent  work 
conditions  typical  of  those  occu- 
pations, such  as  higher  job 
authority,  demands,  involvement 
and  longer  hours. 

“One  thing  to  take  away  from 
this  study  is  that  any  assumption 
that  work  roles  and  home  roles 
mean  different  things  to  Canadian 
men  and  women  is  outdated,” 
said  Schieman,  who  noted  that 


Canada  currently  sees  the  most 
egalitarian  distribution  of  house- 
hold responsibilities  between 
genders. 

“If  there  were  innate  gender  dif- 
ferences between  how  people 
view  their  work  and  home  roles 
we’d  see  a lot  more  gender  differ- 
ence in  the  answers.  Not  only  in 
levels  of  the  conflict  but  in  the 
relationship  between  the  work 
conditions  and  stress  — and  we 
don’t  see  that,  so  that’s  evidence  of 
men’s  and  women’s  experience 
converging.” 
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The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Sjn^cit  CXnaclenny 

Adult  and  Kids  Classes 
Personal  Training- 
Weight  Facility 
Champion  Instructors 
416-781-3775 
www.houseofmuaythai.com 
Special  rate  for  Onivepsity  of  Toronto  affiliate 


VlSO  SHIPP1N6  FREieHT  INC. 

WO’R.ILD'WlD.'E  FREIOMT  FQiRMfjARDINe 
FOR  QUAUTV  service 
SEE  US  FIRST 

AIR  • OCEAN  • RAIL  • QROUND 
We  ALSO'  MOVE  CARGO)  WlXHIN  CANADA 
601  INDIAN  QR..  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  M6P-4J1,  CANADA 

EMAIL:  postmaster@viso-viseu.com 

WEB  www.visoshipping.com 

TEL:  41 6-533-91 27  FAX:  41 6-763-4341 


Toy  & Baby  Food  Drive 

For  Children  of  Student  Families  Registered  at  U of  T's 
Food  & Clothing  Bank: 

• New  Toys,  Games,  Books  & Gift  Certificates 
(for  children  16  and  under) 

• Baby  Formula  & Bottled  Food 

• Diapers  & Wipes 

help  us  carry  the  holiday  cheer  to  every  corner  far  'n  near! 

Drop  off  your  donation  by  December  8th  at: 

• Student  Housing  Service  (214  College  St,  2nd  Fir) 

• Family  Core  Office  (214  College  St,  Main  Fir) 

• Early  Learning  Centre  (7  Glen  Morris  & 252  Bloor  St  W) 

Tel.  416-978-8045 


UNlVERSlTYqfTORONTO 

GIFT  PLANNING 


Build  a legacy 

of  knowledge 


ask  us  how  to  make  a 
planned  gift  to  U of  T 


iel:  4 1 6-978-3846 

e-mail:  gifc.plan@utoronto.ca 

www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


Chancellor  to  Be  Installed 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Peterson  will  be  installed  as  the 
32nd  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Oct.  13  at  3:30  p.m.  at 
Convocation  Hall.  The  formal  cere- 
mony includes  a procession  and 
the  administration  of  an  oath  of 
office.  President  David  Naylor 
will  officially  install  Peterson  with 
a declaration,  followed  by  the 
official  robing  by  Vivienne  Poy 
chancellor  emeritus;  Jen  Hassum, 


president  of  the  Students’ 

Administrative  Council;  and 

Anthony  Kola-Olusanyaand,  presi- 
dent of  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Union. 

Approximately  4,000  students 
will  be  graduating  in  the  five  fall 
convocation  ceremonies,  sched- 
uled daily  from  Nov.  13  to  Nov.  17. 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  playwright 
Anthony  Kushner,  author  of  Angels 
in  America,  will  receive  an  honorary 


degree  Nov.  15.  Other  convocation 
speakers  are  Professor  Cynthia  Goh 
of  chemistry,  professor  Stanley 
Zlotkin  of  Medicine  and  Linda 
Schuyler,  executive  producer  and 
co-creator  of  the  popular  Degrassi 
television  series. 

Tickets  to  convocation  cere- 
monies are  available  only  to 
graduating  students.  Visit 
www.utoronto.ca/convocation  for 
more  information. 


New  Budget  Model  Introduced 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
The  gross  revenue  of  each  aca- 
demic division  from  all  sources 
will  be  calculated.  Then,  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent  of  a division’s 
total  revenue  will  be  allocated  to 
the  University  Fund,  a fund 
used  to  meet  university-wide 
academic  priorities.  Another 
portion  of  total  faculty  revenue 
will  be  set  aside  for  student  aid 
and  a third  portion  will  be  set 
aside  to  cover  the  costs  of  univer- 
sity-wide services  (for  example, 
the  library  system  and  facilities 
and  services).  The  net  revenue  of 


an  academic  division  will  consist 
of  its  gross  revenues,  minus  its 
contributions  to  the  University 
Fund,  the  student  aid  fund  and 
its  assigned  portion  of  university- 
wide costs.  (See  chart  on  page  8.) 

The  University  Fund  will  then 
be  allocated  to  divisions  based  on 
their  academic  plans  and  budget 
circumstances.  This  will  ensure 
that  divisional  budgets  are  consis- 
tent with  the  university’s  academic 
priorities. 

One  advantage  for  academic 
divisions  with  the  new  budget 
system  is  it  provides  clear-cut 


incentives  to  increase  revenues 
and  control  costs  because  that 
extra  money  will  be  the  division’s 
to  use  to  meet  its  academic 
priorities.  They  will  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
setting  priorities  for  the  services 
that  the  university  provides 
centrally. 

“So  if  a faculty  manages  to  cre- 
ate new  revenues  or  reduce  oper- 
ating costs  in  some  fashion,  they’ll 
see  that  as  a direct  benefit  to  the 
faculty,  rather  than  have  it  disap- 
pear into  the  university’s  bottom 
line,”  Zaky  said. 


Orchard  Appointed  Trinity  Provost 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Orchard  was  born  in  England. 
His  early  interest  in  English  and 
the  classics  later  developed  into  a 
full-blown  passion  for  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Norse  and  Celtic,  which 
he  pursued  at  Queens’  College, 
University  of  Cambridge,  then  at 


Exeter  College,  University  of 
Oxford,  before  receiving  his  PhD 
in  1990  from  Cambridge.  For  the 
next  10  years  he  taught  at 
Cambridge. 

He  came  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  2000  as  a professor  of 
English  and  medieval  studies  and 


became  associate  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  in 
2001  and  its  director  in  2004. 

Professor  Margaret  MacMillan 
will  continue  to  lead  Trinity  until 
the  end  of  June,  after  which  she 
will  take  up  new  duties  as  warden 
of  St.  Antony’s  College  at  Oxford. 
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New  Book  Looks  at  Tales  Retold 


By  Michah  Rynor 

POOR  Carmen.  Not  only  does 
the  tragic  heroine  of  Bizet’s 
famously  doomed  opera  have  to 
die  night  after  night  in  the 
world’s  opera  houses,  she  has  to 
expire  at  the  hands  of  her  jealous 
lover  in  dozens  of  film  adapta- 
tions, stage  musicals,  books  and 
novellas  by  other  authors  who 
have  decided  to  retell  this  story 
according  to  their  own  literary 
desires. 

It  is  this  need  to  retell  stories 
that  has  long  fascinated 
University  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon  of  English  and  compar- 
ative literature  and  this  fascina- 
tion has  resulted  in  a new  book.  A 
Theory  of  Adaptation  (Routledge, 
2006)  is  a unique  study  of  the 
adaptation  of  stories  in  films  and 
operas  and  in  such  media  as  video 
games,  stage  shows  and  theme 
parks,  spanning  cultures  and 
languages. 

In  fact,  all  but  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  great  plays  is  an 
adaptation  — the  great  play- 
wright himself  “borrowed”  most 


of  his  plots  from  plays  by  other 
writers. 

“My  book  is  an  attempt  to  think 
through  why  it  is  we  keep  telling 
ourselves  the  same  stories,” 
Hutcheon  said.  “We  don’t  just 
invent  new  stories;  we  tell  tales 
over  and  over  again. 

“So  I wanted  to  answer  two 
questions.  First,  what’s  the  appeal 
of  retelling  stories  in  different 
media  and  what  happens  when 
you  move  from  one  medium  to 
another.  And  second,  if  adapta- 
tion is  as  ubiquitous  as  1 think  it  is 
— and  we’ve  been  adapting  sto- 
ries from  earliest  times  — I wanted 
to  know  why  is  it  that  we  always 
consider  them  inferior,  that  some- 
how there  was  a great  ‘source’  text 
and  everything  else  that  came 
later  is  of  lesser  value.” 

Hutcheon  pointed  to  the 
example  of  film  critics  who  almost 
always  consider  cinematic  adapta- 
tions of  great  literature  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  original  book,  and 
remakes  of  earlier  movies  just  as 
lacking. 

And  Hutcheon  is  curious  when 
it  comes  to  how  an  original  work 


of  art  crosses  national  borders.  “In 
the  case  of  Carmen  I wanted  to 
know  why  this  particular  story 
can  be  found  in  so  many 
countries,”  she  said. 

Sometimes  the  reason  for 
adapting  a great  or  popular  work 
is  financial  gain,  Hutcheon  said, 
and  sometimes  ego;  but  often  it’s 
because  writers  simply  want  to  try 
their  hands  at  a famous  story  to 
improve  it  and/or  give  their  own 
particular  perspectives. 

Although  some  cynics  believe 
this  “age  of  adaptation”  has  come 
about  because  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers, television  executives  and 
novelists  have  simply  run  out  of 
ideas,  there  are  also  adaptations  of 
song  covers  on  today’s  hit  parade, 
video  game  versions  of  fairy  tales 
and  even  rides  at  theme  parks 
based  on  successful  movies. 

“If  this  is  a major  way  we  have 
historically  told  stories,” 
Hutcheon  said,  “I  wanted  to  know 
why  don’t  we  give  it  the  credit 
due,  why  don’t  we  take  it  serious- 
ly as  a mode  of  the  storytelling 
imagination  and  why  have  we 
denigrated  it?” 


WHERE  AM  I? 


The  Bulletin  will  be  giving  away  a U ofT  travel 
mug  and  scarf  to  the  first 
two  readers  who  can 
identify  the  location  of 
these  three  architectural 
features.  Our  only  require- 
ment — you  must 
correctly  identify  all  three 
photos  to  win.  Our  only 
clue  — they’re  on  the 
St.  George  campus.  Our 
only  rule  — you  must  be 
able  to  pick  up  your  prize 
from  our  office,  2 1 King’s 
College  Circle,  in  person. 

Please  e-mail  your  guesses  to  the  editor,  Elaine 
Smith,  at  elaine.smith@utoronto.ca. 

The  Bulletin  reserves  the  right  to  print  the  names 
and  pictures  of  contest  winners. 
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YEAR  OF  LANGUAGES  20  0 6 - 20  0 7 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  Speaker  Series 

To^'^rolFTo 

David  Wright 

Kenneth  and  Patricia  Ttiylor  Distingimhed  Visiting  Professor  in  Foreign  Affairs,  Victoria  College  <& 
Former  Ambassador  and  Permanent  Representative  of  Canada  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  NATO 

Languages  and  the  Real  World  of  Diplomacy 

Thursday,  November  30, 2006  • 4:30  p.m. 

Room  i 40,  University  College,  1 5 King’s  College  Circle 
Free  Admission  • General  Seating 

Call  416-946-7950  or  visit  vwvw.artsci.utoronto.ca/languages  for  more  information. 


Presented  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto 


General  Dentistry 


Dr.  Anna  Skalska 
Dr.  Alison  Strong 
Dr.  Jacquie  Xu 

Periodontics 

Dr.  Sharan  Golini 


Cosmetic  and  Family  Dentistry 
Zoom/Nite  White 

Evening  and  Saturday  appointments  available 
Polish  and  Mandarin  speaking 

Validated  Parking  @ Polo  II 
1033  Bay  St.  Suite  315  (at  St.  Joseph) 
Phone  416-960-2101 


7V\\M 

Floral  Arrangements  & Fresh  Cut  Flowers 
In  Kensington  Market 


Sunnyhrook  Speaker  Series 
Departmen  t of  Psychiatry 


Conquering  Depression 


Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Depression 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  6:30  - 8:30  P.M. 

Simnybrook  experts  will  discuss: 

* ExaminiTig  the  Role  of  Medications  for  the 
Treatment  of  Depression  - Dr.  Ayal  Schaffer,  Head, 
Mood  Disorders  Program 

* Healing  Depression  Through  Words:  The  Power  of 
Psychotherapy  - Dr.  An  Zaretsky,  Head,  Cognitive 
Behaviour  Therapy  Clinic 

* Future  Treatments  for  Depression:  The  iNew  Wave 

Dr.  Anthony  Levitt,  Chief,  Department  of  Psychiatr}' 

Moderator:  Dr.  Amy  Cheung,  Youth  Psychiatrist 

Please  RSVP  your  attendance  by  November  27,  2006 

Phone:  416.480.41 17 

e-mail : speaker.series  @ sunnybrook.ca 


Free  Admission 


Free  Parking,  Garage  One 


Wednesday,  November  29,  2006  6:30  - 8:30  p.m. 
McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Simnybrook  Campus 
E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bay  view  Avenue 


Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION  that’s  why  the  back  page  of 

The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions 
of  interest  to  coiieagues  across  the  university  find  expression.  Facuity,  staff  and  students 
are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  416-978-7016  elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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New  Budget  Model:  Shared  Costs  Come  With  Shared  Review 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

The  university’s  new  budget 
model  gives  the  academic 
divisions  and  faculties  more 
input  into  the  delivery  of 
university-wide  services. 

Essentially,  the  new  model  will 
see  faculties  and  academic  divi- 
sions pay  a proportional  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing  university- 
wide services;  for  example,  the 
library  system,  human  resources 
and  maintenance  of  facilities. 
Costs  will  be  shared  on  the  basis 
of  measures  such  as  number  of 
staff,  number  of  students  or  total 
revenues,  which  are  proxies  for 
the  extent  to  which  each  division 
makes  use  of  these  services. 


“The  new  budget  provides  for 
a much  higher  degree  of  engage- 
ment by  all  the  university’s  senior 
leadership  in  setting  priorities  for 
the  services  provided  to  the  fac- 
ulties and  academic  divisions,” 
said  Professor  Safwat  Zaky,  vice- 
provost (planning  and  budget). 

The  shared  responsibility  for 
university-wide  services  means 
the  creation  of  a central  services 
review  committee,  along  with 
related  subcommittees.  This 
committee  system  will  include 
members  drawn  from  the  aca- 
demic divisions  and  faculties  and 
will  have  a mandate  to  advise  on 
appropriate  ways  to  enhance  the 
provision  of  these  services. 

“We  have  very  limited 


resources  and  university-wide 
services  must  be  delivered  effi- 
ciently and  in  a manner  that 
responds  to  our  highest  priori- 
ties,” Zaky  said.  “We  wanted  a 
structure  that  would  enable  all 
senior  management  to  be  much 
more  involved  in  the  discussion 
around  the  services  they  receive 
so  we  can  optimize  how  we 
spend  our  money.” 

In  practice,  what  this  system 
will  achieve  is  to  provide  a venue 
for  users  and  service  providers  to 
discuss  priorities  and  costs.  For 
example,  deans  and  academic 
managers  will  now  know  what  it 
costs  to  maintain  the  buildings  or 
spaces  their  faculties  occupy.  As  a 
result,  they  can  make  informed 


COMPONENTS  OF  A DIVISIONAL  BUDGET 


University  Fund 


University-wide 

Expenses 


Student  Aid 


Net  Revenue 


decisions  about  the  use  of  that 
space. 

“With  the  new  budget,  aca- 
demic divisions  will  see  the  cost 
of  various  services  in  their  budget; 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  now 
be  part  of  the  decision-making 
process  as  to  how  these  services 
are  provided,”  Zaky  said. 

Cathy  Riggall,  vice-president 
(business  affairs),  said  one 
appealing  feature  of  the  new 
budget  process  is  the  opportunity 
for  stakeholders  to  participate  in 
decisions  about  the  level  of 
service  they  want. 

While  noting  that  certain 
service  functions  are  completely 
nondiscretionary,  “People  should 
be  able  to  make  a conscious 
choice,”  Riggall  said.  “I  mean, 
snow  has  to  be  shovelled  within 
24  hours  of  falling  on  the  ground 
but  can  we  cut  back  on  grass- 
cutting  frequency?  It’s  a 


possibility  that  some  people  -will 
like  and  some  people  won’t. 

“People  should  know  what 
they’re  paying  for  and  I think 
that  with  the  new  budget,  instead 
of  simply  rationalizing  what 
money  there  is,  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  have  more  strategic 
decision-making  around  budget 
matters,”  Riggall  added. 

Professor  David  Mock,  dean  of 
dentistry,  said  the  system  for 
funding  university-wide  service 
providers  under  the  new  budget 
adds  a new  level  of  transparency 
between  the  academic  divisions 
and  the  university’s  central 
administration.  “Now  I will  have 
a better  handle  on  what  the  cen- 
tral costs  of  the  university  are. 
Historically,  the  academic  divi- 
sions have  had  to  justify  their 
budgets  to  the  centre;  now  to  some 
extent  the  centre  has  to  justify  its 
budget  to  all  of  us  as  well’ 


Department  of  Chemistry  ^ University  of  Toronto 


presents 

The  Merck-Fresst  Lecture  Series 
2006-2007 

Professor  Phil  Boron 

Department  of  Chemistry,  Scripps  Research  Institute 

"The  Catalytic  Cycle  of  Discovery 
in  Total  Synthesis" 

Friday,  17  November  2006  at  10:00  a.m. 

Davenport  Seminar  Rooms, 

3rd  Floor,  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
80  St.  George  Street 
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BELLYDANCE 

Fun,  Fitness  & Femininity 

• Ongoing  weekiy  classes  with  excellent  teachers 

• All  levels  - Beginners  welcome! 

• Director.  Roula  Said  w/  20  years  of  experience. 

• Pay  No  G.S.T.  with  this  ad!  lym  ® Dee.  m,  aoos) 
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Facility  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  &culty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 

WWW.  U b ra  ty».  uto  r 0 n t o . ca  / n cwco  m e rs  / 


University  of  Toronto 

Rea!  Estate  Depamneiit 
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How  University  Fund  Works  Q & A 


By  W.D.  Lighthall 

The  University  of  Toronto’s 
new  budget  model  isn’t  only 
about  clarity  of  revenues  and 
expenses  for  academic  divisions 
and  a new  level  of  fiscal  trans- 
parency across  the  entire  institu- 
tion. It  is  equally  about  moving 
to  a budget  model  that  uses 
U of  T’s  collective  financial 
resources  to  achieve  the  university’s 
academic  mission  and  academic 
priorities. 

“The  new  budget  provides  aca- 
demic divisions  with  incentives 
for  generating  revenue  by  directly 
providing  them  a significant 
portion  of  the  revenues  they 
generate,”  said  Professor  Vivek 
Goel,  vice-president  and  provost 
and  chief  budget  officer.  “At  the 
same  time,  the  new  budget 
makes  it  possible  to  fund 
programs  and  activities  based  on 
the  university’s  academic  plans 
and  priorities.” 

Under  the  new  budget  model, 
the  mechanism  for  ensuring 
academic  priorities  are  supported 
at  the  divisional  level  will  be  the 
University  Fund,  which  is  a 
non-formulaic  funding  component 
of  the  budget.  Approximately  10 
per  cent  of  each  division’s  total 
revenue  will  be  allocated  to  the 
University  Fund.  In  turn,  the 
university  and  its  governing 


academic  bodies  will  make  allo- 
cations from  the  fund  to  support 
academic  priorities  and  plans  at 
the  divisional  level. 

Goel  said  the  University  Fund 
supports  academic  division 
budgets  in  two  ways.  “It  pre- 
serves historical  integrity  and  is 
the  primary  mechanism  for 
adjusting  budgetary  allocations 
to  support  academic  planning 
and  academic  priorities,  even 
when  these  activities  do  not  gen- 
erate sufficient  revenues  to  cover 
costs,”  he  said. 

The  fund  will  therefore  be  used 
to  provide  short-  to  medium- 
term  financial  support,  giving  a 
division  the  opportunity  to 
change  or  expand  programming 
or  put  new  programming  in 
place. 

“Some  programs,  especially 
smaller  highly  specialized  pro- 
grams, are  very  hard  to  run  in 
a way  where  revenues  cover 
expenses,  and  that’s  where  the 
University  Fund  comes  in,”  said 
Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean 
of  arts  and  science  and  vice- 
provost (first-entry  programs). 
“The  University  Fund  will  help 
us  to  enhance  those  divisions  and 
programs  on  an  ongoing  basis  in 
ways  that  are  consistent  with  the  uni- 
versity’s overall  academic  priorities.” 

The  fund  will  also  prevent  the 
emergence  of  a university  that 


overwhelmingly  consists  of  large 
faculties  that  historically  have 
been  the  revenue  generators, 
such  as  arts  and  science, 
engineering  and  medicine. 

“A  rigid  budget  model  eventu- 
ally forces  you  to  get  rid  of  units 
you  would  really  like  to  have  in 
terms  of  the  overall  scholarly 
picture  of  a university  but  which 
in  terms  of  revenue  just  don’t  cut 
it,”  said  Gage  Averill,  dean  of 
music.  “This  kind  of  eventuality 
was  a major  concern  voiced  by 
deans  and  academics  during  the 
planning  of  the  new  budget 
model.  It’s  why  the  University 
Fund  plays  the  role  it  does  in  the 
new  budget  and  from  our  point 
of  view,  we  think  that  should 
work  well. 

“In  Canadian  political  terms,  it 
allows  for  equalization  payments 
to  support  units  and  academic 
programming  that  are  a smaller 
— but  nonetheless  vital  — part 
of  the  big  U of  T picture,” 
he  added. 

In  preparation  for  making 
future  fund  allocations,  the  uni- 
versity will  establish  an  ongoing 
review  process  to  assess  divisional 
academic  plans,  enrolment  pro- 
jections and  budgets.  This 
process  will  involve  a review 
committee  of  vice-presidents, 
deans  and  other  senior  academics 
throughout  the  university. 


The  New  Budget  Model 

Q.  Why  is  the  University  of  Toronto  moving  to  a new  budget  model? 

A.  The  current  budget  system  is  inflexible  and  lacks  transparency 
regarding  how  revenues  flow  to  academic  divisions.  Our  new  budget 
model  will  provide  more  financial  information  and  transparency,  espe- 
cially at  the  academic  division  and  faculty  levels.  It  has  the  flexibility  to 
serve  the  university’s  academic  plans  and  priorities  as  these  evolve  over 
time,  it  provides  incentives  to  academic  divisions  to  increase  revenues 
and  it  will  improve  cost  management  of  university-wide  services. 

Q.  How  did  the  new  budget  model  come  about? 

A.  Work  on  a new  budget  model  began  in  2004  with  the  creation  of  the 
Task  Force  to  Review  the  Approach  to  Budgeting,  which  included  a 
wide  range  of  members  and  which  consulted  across  all  divisions  of  the 
university.  The  final  report  of  the  task  force  was  issued  in  January  2006. 

Q.  How  does  the  new  budget  model  differ  from  the  current  budget? 

A.  Under  the  existing  system,  budgets  for  academic  divisions  are 
largely  based  on  historical  precedent,  adjusted  yearly  for  inflation  or  for 
new  or  expanded  faculty  programs.  Under  the  new  budget,  each 
academic  division’s  annual  budget  will  be  more  clearly  linked  to  its 
projected  revenue  and  share  of  university-wide  expenses  for  the  year  as 
calculated  by  the  planning  and  budget  department  using  anticipated 
enrolment  numbers.  Deans,  principals  and  academic  leaders  will  have 
a clear  picture  of  their  division’s  revenues  and  expenses  and  will  be  able 
to  manage  their  academic  plans  accordingly. 

Q.  How  does  the  new  budget  model  serve  the  university’s 
academic  priorities? 

A.  From  its  annual  total  revenues,  each  academic  division  will  con- 
tribute a portion  of  its  revenues  to  the  University  Fund.  Allocations 
from  the  University  Fund  will  then  be  used  by  the  central  administra- 
tion to  support  academic  plans  and  priorities  at  the  divisional  level. 


Deans  See  Budget  Model’s  Benefits 


By  WD.  Lighthall 

Although  an  old  adage  says 
you  can’t  please  all  the 
people  all  the  time,  the 
University  of  Toronto’s  new 
budget  model  seeks  to  please 
faculties  large  and  small. 

U of  T will  be  adopting  a new 
system  of  budgeting  for  the  fiscal 
year  2007-08  and  under  this 
model  the  annual  budget 
received  by  academic  divisions 
and  faculties  will  be  closely  tied 
to  their  yearly  revenues  and  costs. 

“With  the  new  model  we  will 
have  a budget  that  is  much  more 
transparent,”  said  Professor 
Pekka  Sinervo,  dean  of  arts  and 
science  and  vice-provost  (first- 
entry  programs).  “People  will  be 
able  to  see  how  the  university’s 
revenues  flow  to  academic  divi- 
sions and  correspondingly,  how 
divisions  are  spending  the 
resources  they  have  in  support 
of  teaching  and  research.” 
Another  thing  Sinervo  likes 
about  the  new  budget  system  is 
that  it  gives  academic  divisions 
and  faculties  more  financial 
responsibility  for  managing 
expenditures  for  their  programs 
as  well  as  for  ensuring  that  pro- 
posals to  create  new  programs  or 
to  expand  existing  ones  make 
financial  sense. 

“The  advantage  for  arts  and 


science  is  that  we  — like  all  fac- 
ulties — will  have  much  better 
control  of  our  own  revenue  and 
expense  structure,”  Sinervo  said. 
“The  benefit  is  the  more  locally 
you  make  these  sorts  of  deci- 
sions the  more  effectively  you 
can  use  your  resources  and  can 
look  for  cost  efficiencies  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  more 
effectively  you  can  deliver  your 
programs.” 

The  new  budget  model  is 
simply  much  more  informative 
than  the  previous  system,  said 
Professor  David  Mock,  dean  of 
dentistry. 

Mock  said  that  under  the  new 
budget  faculties  ■will  have  a clear 
idea  of  their  entire  revenue  and 
expense  picture  for  the  first 
time.  “The  advantage  of  that  is 
we  will  know  where  we  should 
be  pursuing  better 

funding,”  he  said.  “All  along,  my 
predecessors  and  1 had  a pretty 
strong  suspicion  we  were  under- 
resourced. But  now  that  we  can 
actually  see  the  numbers,  we 
have  something  to  quote  and  we 
can  therefore  work  towards  a 
solution.” 

One  advantage  of  the  new 
budget  is  that  it  encourages 
faculties  to  develop  programming 
that  will  generate  additional 
revenues,  said  Professor  Gage 
Averill,  dean  of  music. 


In  the  past,  there  was  a kind  of 
built-in  reluctance  to  develop 
larger  scale  community  pro- 
gramming in  music,  Averill 
explained,  because  that  would 
require  time  and  resources  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty.  And 
under  the  old  budget  system 
there  was  no  set  agreement 
covering  what  portion  of  the 
revenues  a faculty  would  receive 
from  a new  program  to  offset 
its  cost. 

“Under  this  budget,  those  rev- 
enues are  all  in  addition  to  the 
existing  budget  we  get  from  the 
university,”  Averill  said.  “We 
know  that  to  grow  and  thrive  we 
need  to  be  developing  some  new 
sources  of  revenue  so  programs 
like  this  have  a lot  more  appeal 
than  they  used  to.” 

One  issue  for  both  small  and 
large  faculties  that  remains  to  be 
solved  under  the  new  budget 
system  centres  around  cost 
sharing  for  inter-divisional 
teaching.  The  provost’s  office 
will  be  forming  a committee  to 
examine  this  issue. 

“I  think  we  need  reasonably 
clear  guidelines  on  what  service 
teaching  by  a faculty  to  other 
units  would  generate  in  terms  of 
revenue,”  Averill  said.  “Secondly, 
I think  there  may  need  to  be 
more  inducements  built  into  the 
system  to  encourage  it.” 


Q.  How  does  the  new  budget  model  affect  departments  that 
provide  university-wide  services  to  the  academic  divisions? 

A.  The  new  budget  will  see  academic  dmsions  pay  a proportional  share 
of  the  cost  of  pro’viding  university-’wide  services  — - the  library  system, 
human  resources  and  alumni  relations,  for  example.  A central  services 
review  committee  will  be  established  to  set  priorities  for  these  services 
and  re^view  their  costs. 

Q.  What  are  the  expected  benefits  of  the  new  budget  model? 

A.  The  new  budget  model  is  highly  responsive  to  achieving  the  univer- 
sity’s academic  priorities.  The  University  Fund  is  a permanent  central- 
funding mechanism  that  can  be  used  to  support  academic  plans  and 
initiatives  deemed  to  be  of  high  academic  priority  by  the  university’s 
governing  bodies.  The  new  budget  -will  also  lead  to  a higher  level  of 
engagement  among  the  academic  leadership  in  providing  university- 
’wide  services  and  to  better  clarity  for  Governing  Council  in  overseeing 
all  aspects  of  the  university’s  operations. 

Q.  When  will  the  new  budget  model  be  implemented? 

A.  With  the  university’s  2007-08  fiscal  year. 

Q.  How  will  the  transition  to  the  new  budget  model  occur? 

A.  To  ensure  a smooth  transition  to  the  new  budget,  all  departments 
and  academic  divisions  will  receive  two  budgets  during  the  2006-07  fis- 
cal year;  their  budget  under  the  current  system  and  a “shadow  budget” 
using  the  new  budget  model.  This  shadow  budget  has  the  same  bottom 
line  as  the  real  budget  and  this  amount  is  also  the  starting  point  for  the 
future.  In  other  words,  no  department  is  going  to  see  any  significant 
changes  to  its  budget  with  the  adoption  next  fiscal  year  of  the  new 
budget  system. 

Q.  What  are  some  outstanding  issues  that  must  still  be  worked  out? 

A.  Interdivisional  teaching  is  a core  component  of  the  student  experience 
at  U of  T.  Cost-sharing  arrangements  among  faculties  that  encourage 
interdivisional  teaching  is  one  issue  that  remains  to  be  addressed  under 
the  new  budget  model.  The  university  vhll  be  forming  a committee  to 
examine  this  issue. 
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. SPOTLIGHT  ON  STUDENTS 


UN  IVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BULLETIN 


WOODSWORTH:  A MULTI-GENERATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


Woodsworth  don  David  Pereira  (right)  serves  as  a surrogate  big  brother  to  Arthur  Lo  (left)  and  many  of  the  other 
students  in  his  residence. 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 
FACTS 

In  the  32  years  of  its  existence,  there  have  been 
more  than  1 3,000  graduates. 

In  2006-07,  there  are  more  than  6,600  students 
registered. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  are  full  time, 
a greater  number  than  Innis  and  Trinity  colleges 
combined. 


Approximately  50  seniors  are  registered  this 
year. 

There  are  about  800  students  taking  part  in 
Woodsworth ’s  acclaimed  bridging  program. 

The  college  acts  as  the  academic  department 
for  degree  programs  in  criminology  and 
employment  relations. 

Woodsworth  administers  the  Summer  Abroad 
program  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


Call  them  the  big  brothers  and  big  sisters  you  never  had  — or  the 
shoulder  to  lean  on  that  you  wish  you  could  have  had  growing  up.  Either 
way,  resident  dons  are  a godsend  for  the  average  student  in  residence. 

Woodsworth  don  David  Pereira,  a 27-year-old  fourth-year  student  in  the 
Faculty  of  Musics  music  education 
program,  is  working  on  his  second 
undergraduate  degree  at  U of  T. 

Being  a don  is  a tremendous  opportu- 
nity for  a U of  T student,  Pereira  said.  “If 
you  like  engaging  with  other  students  in 
a leadership  capacity  it  allows  you  to 
give  back  to  the  college  community 
either  through  your  own  experiences  and 
challenges  you’ve  overcome  or  imparting 
what  you  have  lived  through  that  you 
could  have  dealt  with  better,”  he  said,  sitting  in  the  Woodsworth  residence 
common  room.  “You  can  pass  on  that  knowledge  and  help  students, 
especially  those  coming  here  for  the  first  time.” 

As  well,  he  added,  a don  is  essential  in  creating  programs  for 
residence  dwellers,  setting  up  special  events  while  trying  to  get  students 
involved  in  their  home  away  from  home.  In  short,  the  don  helps  put 
together  a micro-community  on  a big  campus  in  a big  city. 

“And  then  there  is  the  support  for  students  in  crisis  or  experiencing 
emotional  problems.  While  we’re  not  trained  counsellors,  we  are  the 
first  point  of  contact  in  times  of  trouble  and  we  can  refer  them  to  the 
appropriate  experts  on  campus,”  he  said. 

Being  a don  at  Morrison  Hall  is  a unique  experience  for  Pereira,  “because 
we’re  still  a relatively  new  building  and  we  can  create  our  own  programs 
and  traditions  from  scratch  that  will  hopefully  continue  for  years  to  come. 
Students  coming  here  really  have  the  opportunity  to  leave  a legacy.” 
Legacies  such  as  the  Trick  or  Eat  Halloween  food  collection  where 
residents  went  out  to  gather  non-perishable  food  for  the  Daily  Bread 
food  bank,  the  social  outreach  programs  in  partnership  with  Variety 
Village  that  help  disabled  children  and  a gay/straight  alliance  program. 

Arthur  Lo,  a third -year  geography  and  urban  studies  student  from 
Vancouver,  is  one  of  the  residents  who  has  leaned  on  Pereira.  “I’ve  gone 
to  him  on  a personal  level  such  as  counselling  when  I’ve  asked  his  opin- 
ion on  a number  of  issues  as  well  as  the  usual  suite  problems  that  come 
up  when  you  live  with  a number  of  people  in  the  same  space.  David  is 
always  approachable  and  always  there  to  help.” 

Lo  doesn’t  have  any  brothers  of  his  own  and  looks  to  Pereira  as  an 
older  brother,  friend  and  mentor.  “There  is  a feeling  of  security 
knowing  that  the  don  is  around,”  Lo  said. 


Rodeo  Rider  Feels  at  Home 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  Woodsworth  College  student  Tyler  Hough  was 
competing  in  the  Alberta  rodeo  scene  where  he  accumulated  numerous 
bumps,  bruises  and  broken  ribs. 

Today,  the  21 -year-old,  who  hails  from  a horse  farm  outside  Calgary,  is  taking 
advantage  of  U of  T’s  celebrated  bridging  program  to  acclimatize  to  campus, 
university  and  big  city  life  as  a student  in  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  studies 
program. 

Woodsworth’s  Millie  Rotman  Shime  Academic  Bridging  Program  is  for  peo- 
ple of  any  age  who  may  or  may  not  have  completed  high  school  and  want 
either  to  upgrade  their  coursework  in  preparation  for  higher  education  or,  like 
Hough,  simply  to  get  a feel  for  university  life.  Students  then  seeking  full-time 
admission  to  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  must  be  at  least  20  years  old 
and  have  completed  one  bridging  course  and  passed  the  course  with  a 73  per 
cent  average.  The  bridging  course  counts  as  one  credit  towards  a U of  T 
degree. 

While  the  bridging  program  may  not  directly  affect  Hough’s  plans  for 
owning  a farm  or  working  as  a firefighter,  it  is  broadening  his  horizons.  “I 
found  out  about  Woodsworth  on  the  Internet,”  Hough  said.  “I  was  always 
interested  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  I felt  that  since  1 had  been  out  of 
high  school  for  so  long  this  would  help  me  make  a nice  transition  back  into 
school  life.” 

Since  starting  in  September,  Hough  has  found  the  administration  “really 
helpful”  and  the  professors  “great,  and  I’ve  learned  a lot  already  in  areas  such 
as  writing  and  critiquing  my  essays  and  discovering  the  resources  available  to 
me  here  in  terms  of  studying  skills  and  workshops  I can  attend.” 

“Even  taking  only  three  courses  can  be  overwhelming  for  someone  like  me 
who  hasn’t  been  in  a classroom  for  years.  This  program  lets  me  know  what  the 
expectation  level  is  for  a student  and  I would  say  to  anyone  who  feels  appre- 
hensive of  university  life  to  sign  up  for  it  because  being  on  a campus  like  this 
can  be  really  overwhelming  especially  if  you’re  thinking  of  jumping  right  into 
a full  course  load.” 

As  well.  Hough  — being  from  a western  locale  where  there  were  lots  of 
open  spaces  — likes  the  small-town  feeling  of  Woodsworth  . “You  get  a real 
local  feel  here  and  it’s  not  like  you’re  just  another  number  at  a huge  university 
in  a big  city.  Woodsworth  helped  me  get  adjusted.  I like  the  school  a lot.” 


Woodsworth  College  may  be  a long  way  from  Alberta,  but  student  Tyler  Hough  is  enjoying  life  at  U ofT 
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Professor  Mariel  O’Neill-Karch  jokes  that  her  last  goal  before  she 
retires  as  principal  of  Woodsworth  College  will  be  to  make  it  to  June  when 
she  gives  up  the  role  she  loves  so  much  to  travel,  conduct  research  and  write. 

After  all,  it’s  been  five  hectic  years  of  tremendous  landscape-altering 
change  and  growth  at  Woodsworth  under  her  leadership. 

And  that  landscape  has  been 
altered  both  physically  — with  the 
addition  of  the  towering  new  student 
residence  on  Bloor  Street  — and  in 
the  makeup  of  the  student  population 
itself.  This  college,  which  has  more 
students  than  any  other  at  U of  T,  saw 
a dramatic  increase  in  part-time  students 
in  2006,  which  pleases  O’Neill-Karch. 

“While  the  student  population  has 
changed  a great  deal  in  the  past  few 
years,  we  still  want  to  be  home  to  a 
good  number  of  part-timers.” 

And  a home  for  diversity  as  well, 
she’s  quick  to  add.  “One  of  our  new 
slogans  is  You  Belong  Here  and  I think 
that’s  a very  important  message. 
Whatever  your  ethnic  background, 
religious  denomination  or  sexual  ori- 
entation you’ll  see  a face  that  looks 
like  yours  on  our  campus.  There’s 
nothing  worse  than  going  to  a school 
where  you  stand  out  all  by  yourself.  Here  you’ll  see  and  meet  people 
who  are  just  like  you. 

“Woodsworth  College  has  a student  body  that  includes  direct  entry 
full-time  and  part-time  students  and  is  proud  of  its  history  of  providing 
an  excellent  student  experience  for  the  over  6,600  students  who  attend.” 
More  and  more  students  are  making  Woodsworth  their  school  of 
choice  she  added,  “and  1 think  that  while  the  new  residence  has  a lot  to 
do  with  that,  there  are  things  that  make  us  quite  different  from  other 
colleges  at  U of  T and  those  differences  are  quite  spectacular.” 

Differences  like  the  popular  criminology  and  employment  relations 
courses  being  offered  as  well  as  the  acclaimed  academic  bridging 
program  that  now  attracts  more  than  800  students  a year. 

“It’s  a huge  success  story,”  she  enthused.  “It’s  a little-known  fact  that 
quite  a few  faculty  at  this  university  entered  through  this  very  program, 
as  well  as  a lot  of  PhDs,  lawyers  and  other  very  successful  people.” 

And  whether  they  finish  their  degrees  or  not,  students  can  still 
achieve  a lot  even  if  they  end  up  taking  only  one  course,  she  main- 
tained. “There  are  no  admission  requirements  to  this  program  so  people 
are  very  self-selecting  and  it’s  amazing  how  well  they  do.  I believe  that’s 
because  we’ve  got  both  a very  good  academic  writing  centre  here  as  well 
as  strong  faculty  support  here.  We  have  several  full-time  people  who 
work  up  to  12  hours  a day  who  are  totally  focused  on  giving 
students  the  skills  they  need.” 

O’Neill-Karch  points  to  the  Saturday  and  evening  academic  work- 
shops, monthly  student  get-togethers,  the  single-parent  support  group, 
positive  space  initiatives  and  award-winning  faculty  that  are  available  to 
the  various  communities  making  Woodsworth  their  academic  home. 


Principal 
Looks  Back 
at 

Whirlwind 

Term 


As  president  of  the  Woodsworth  College  Students' Association,  Helen  Vavougios  tries  to  meet  the  co-curricular 
needs  of  the  college's  diverse  student  body. 


■THIS  LiniE  VILUGE’ 

At  21,  Toronto  native  Helen  Vavougios  is  a seasoned 
politician.  After  getting  her  feet  wet  on  her  high 
school  student  council,  she  immediately  dove  into 
the  Woodsworth  College  Students’  Association. 

“I  joined  in  first  year  because  I thought  it  would  be 
a great  way  to  meet  people  and  I guess  it  worked 
because  I know  a whole  lot  of  people  now,”  she  said 
with  a laugh. 

But  it  wasn’t  just  the  social  aspects  that  attracted 
this  human  behavioural  biology  student. 

“When  you  work  with  people  outside  your  daily 
academic  setting  you  really  get  a sense  of  achieve- 
ment seeing  a project  through,”  she  said.  “After  all, 
once  your  course  is  over  at  the  end  of  term  you’ve  got 
one  reward  for  doing  all  that  work  — your  final 
grade.  But  when  you  can  do  projects  that  deal  with 
student  issues  it’s  really  enjoyable  throughout  the 
entire  year.” 

This  marks  the  fourth  year  that  Vavougios  has 
been  involved  with  the  student  association  and  she 
describes  her  current  job  as  president  as  liaising  with 
lots  of  people  on  a daily  and  weekly  basis  — not  only 
at  Woodsworth  but  with  the  other  student  councils 
and  organizations  that  dot  the  three  campuses. 

“All  of  the  student  organizations  are  trying  to 
improve  the  student  experience  and  through  these 
organizations  1 try  to  bring  resources  to 
Woodsworth.” 

The  college  has  a wide-ranging  athletics  program 
that  fields  teams  in  hockey,  basketball,  volleyball, 
soccer  “and  just  about  any  other  sport  you  can  think 
of,”  she  said.  “We  also  put  out  The  Woody  student 
newspaper  and  co-ordinate  our  popular  social 


programs  that  include  our  highly  successful  orienta- 
tion week  activities.  We  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  our  students,  so  this  year  we  came  up 
with  the  most  inexpensive  orientation  on  campus.” 

An  important  focus  on  her  presidential  radar  this 
year  will  be  the  experience  of  Woodsworth’s  mature 
student.  “We  want  to  fully  understand  the  needs  of 
our  older  students  and  get  them  involved  in  the  gov- 
erning of  this  college.  To  do  this  we’ve  started 
biweekly  events  that  directly  target  them,”  she  said. 
“I  like  to  see  events  that  are  open  and  attractive  to  all 
the  demographics  that  make  up  Woodsworth  and 
that  includes  the  students  who  come  to  us  after 
they’ve  retired.” 

And  she’s  also  sensitive  to  the  unique  experience 
that  comes  with  being  an  academic  bridging  student. 
“During  my  time  here  I have  served  with  people  of 
different  ages  — with  one  co-worker  being  a grand- 
father — so  I got  a really  good  snapshot  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  we  go  through  in  life  and  I’ve  learned  so 
much  from  those  who  don’t  take  the  traditional  path. 
If  you  get  involved  in  student  government  and 
student  life  here  at  Woodsworth  you’ll  meet  a lot  of 
people  who  have  done  things  differently  than  those 
students  who  go  straight  into  university  from  high 
school.” 

One  of  the  words  Vavougios  uses  a lot  is  “commu- 
nity” and  you  get  the  feeling  that  her  conversations 
are  often  peppered  -with  a kind  of  local,  hometown 
pride  in  this  little  “village.” 

“University  can  be  really  overwhelming  and  it’s 
often  difficult  to  find  a group  that  suits  you  so  I hope 
that  when  people  come  to  Woodsworth  they  can  find 
that  group  here.” 

Stories  by  Michah  Rynor 


Professor  Mariel  O'Neill-Karch 
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If  you  know  someone  who’s  contributed, 

we’d  like  to  return  the  favour. 

The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recognize  and  reward  the  above-and-beyond  contributions 
of  your  University  ofToronto  colleagues.  Until  Monday,  December  1 1 , 2006  at  5:00  p.m., 
the  U ofT  Alumni  Association  is  pleased  to  welcome  your  nominations  for  these  2007  awards. 


FACULTY  AWARD 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 


I A $ 1 ,000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teaching,  research 
I and  professional  endeavours. 

I A $1,500  award  honouring  excellence  in  teaching,  research  and 
I the  impact  of  scholarship  on  public  policy. 


CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 


I Two  $ 1 ,000  prizes  for  outstanding  contributions  by  administrative  staff 
I -one  in  an  early-to-mid  career  position  and  one  in  a senior  level  position. 


JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 


I A $ 1 ,000  award  to  a student,  alumnus/a,  administrative  staff  or 
faculty  member  who  has  made  a significant  contribution  to  improving 
I the  quality  of  academic  or  extra-curricular  student  life  on  campus. 


LUDWIKAND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 


I A $ 1 ,500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting  contributions  to 
education  and  action  in  the  fight  against  discrimination. 

I Nominations  are  open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


I In  recognition  of  distinguished  achievements  linking  teaching  and 
research,  a $2,000  prize  will  be  awarded  to  a faculty  member  and 
I $6,000  to  a department  or  division. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  vmw.alumni.utoronto.ca 
contact  Linda  Wells  at  416-978-6536  or  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 

1 I iMi\/iTDci-r\/  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 

UNIVbKbllY 

' 0/ TORONTO  21  Kings  College  Circle 


UTAA 


®UTS 
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The  UnivCTsity  ofToronto  Schools  (UTS)  is  a co-educationa! 
univer.sity  preparatory  school,  grades  7 through  12,  affiliated 
with  the  University  ofToronto.  Located  on  U of  T's  St.  (icorge 
campus.  UTS  offers  high  achieving  students,  specialised 
curriculum  and  a unique  learning  environment  that  encourages 
creative  interests,  physical  activity  as  well  a sense  of  social 
responsibility'. 

Virtually  all  UTS  graduates  are  admitted  to  highly  selective 
North  American  colleges  and  universities,  many  on  scholarships. 
UTS  is  renowned  for  grooming  generations  of  outstanding 
graduates  including:  two  Nobel  Laureates,  20  Rhodes  Scholars 
and  iriimerous  leaders  in  commerce,  industry^,  academic "k 
arts,  sports,  govennnent  and  public  servdee. 

Admission  to  UTS  is  based  on  merit  and  accessibility  is 
supported  through  a generously  endowed  bursary  fund  'U  ,■ 
place  to  provide  opportunities  for  all  qualifted  applieaiv  . 


371  Btoof  St.  West 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416  946  7995 
info(®uts.utoronto.ca 
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LETTERS 


CURE  3902  PLAYED  KEY 
ROLE  IN  BETTER  TA 
TRAINING 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
recent  article  highlighting  the 
expansion  of  the  teaching  assis- 
tants’ training  program  (TAs 
Train  for  Classroom  Role,  Oct.  11). 
We  are  excited  to  be  a part  of 
the  renewed  focus  at  U of  T on 
improving  teaching  and  learning 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  Our  increased  staff 
and  funding  have  meant  more 
departmental  training  workshops, 
more  in-class  evaluations,  an 
expanded  seminar  series  and  a 
redeveloped  certificate  program, 
all  co-ordinated  by  a staff  of 
enthusiastic  teaching  assistants 
eager  to  model  their  love  of 
teaching  for  their  peers. 

I would  simply  add  that  the 
teaching  assistant  union,  CURE 
3902,  has  played  a fundamental 
role  in  realizing  better  teaching 
assistant  training  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  The  teaching  assis- 
tants’ training  program  (TATP) 
was  born  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  10  years 
ago  and  CUPE  3902  has  argued 
persistently  and  effectively  ever 
since  for  improvement  and 


expansion  of  TA  training  at  this 
institution.  The  most  recent 
expansion  of  the  office  in  the 
summer  of  2006  is  due  entirely 
to  the  effective  negotiations 
between  the  university  adminis- 
tration and  the  CUPE  3902 
bargaining  team.  Through  their 
successful  co-operation,  the 
largest  number  so  far  of  teaching 
assistants  — and  by  extension, 
undergraduates  — stands  to 
benefit  from  the  infectious 
enthusiasm  and  practical  advice 
of  the  largest  staff  of  peer  trainers 
TATP  has  ever  had. 

As  the  interview  with  TATP 
co-ordinator  Elaine  Biddiss  illus- 
trated, TAs  learn  as  much  from 
their  teaching  as  from  their 
scholarly  research.  A new  era 
of  collaboration  focusing  on 
effective  teaching  has  been 
ushered  in  through  the  expansion 
of  the  TATP  office.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  the 
teaching  assistant  union,  the 
university  administration  and  the 
teaching  assistants  to  improve  the 
teaching  practice  of  the  next 
generation  of  university  professors. 

We  are  grateful  for  any  expo- 
sure of  our  program  that  may 
help  teaching  assistants  fulfil  — 
and  enjoy  — their  roles  as 
university  educators.  Many 
thanks  again  for  your  article 
highlighting  our  office  and  the 
great  work  done  by  teaching 
assistants  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Megan  Burnett 
Office  of  Teaching 

Advancement/TATP 


2006  Stubbs  Lecture 

Kathleen  M.  Coleman 

Department  of  Classics 
Harvard  University 

Thursday,  November  16 

Born  of  Adamastor:  classical 
allusion  and  the  continent  of 
Africa  in  the  poetry  of 
Douglas  Livingstone  (1932-1996) 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140, 

University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 

University  ofToronto 

Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
the  public  are  cordially  invited 
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Of  Science  and  Slime 

Outreach  program  conveys  excitement  of  science  to  young  students 

By  Edward  Eng 


SCIENCE  IS  ALL  AROUND  US  WHETHER  WE  ARE  WATCHING 
television,  strolling  on  the  beach,  riding  the  subway 
or  even  sitting  on  a lawn  chair  staring  at  a blue  sky. 

However,  many  people  may  not  realize  just  how 
important  science  is  in  our  lives. 

The  Let’s  Talk  Science  partnership  program  aims  to 
change  that.  Graduate  students  volunteer  their  time  to  share 
the  excitement  and  wonder  of  science  through  this  out-  ' 
reach  program.  We  go  out  into  the  community  to  share  our 
love  of  science,  partnering  with  schools  and  other  groups  to 
organize  activities  that  convey  our  passion  for  all  things 
scientific. 

We  conduct  hands-on  experiments  and  demonstrations  for 
schoolchildren  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  science  literacy  and  understanding  in  the  community. 

The  activities  are  aimed  at  making  science  more  relevant  to 
students’  daily  lives.  Our  young,  dynamic  graduate  students  in  the 
program’s  U of  T at  Scarborough  chapter  visit  classrooms  to 
show  children  that  science  is  fun  and  we  expose  them  to  cool 
science. 

One  of  our  popular  activities  is  the  mock  crime  scene 
investigation  (CSI)  demonstration.  We  use  everyday  house- 
hold materials  such  as  soap,  detergent  and  alcohol  to  show 
children  how  to  extract  DNA  from  an  onion  or  banana  and  they 
can  actually  see  and  touch  DNA.  Then  we  set  up  a mock  crime 
scene,  teaching  the  kids  how  to  separate  different  molecules  by 
size,  conveying  the  concept  of  unique  “genetic  fingerprints.”  In 
order  to  figure  out  “whodunit,”  the  kids  compare  and  match  the  ^ 

unknown  DNA  from  the  crime  scene  to  the  known  samples, 
which  we  label  with  celebrities’  names,  such  as  Snoop  Dogg  or  ""w  ■ 

Hilary  Duff,  to  keep  it  fun  for  our  young  audience.  From  this  activity,  the 
kids  learn  that  science  helps  to  solve  the  crime. 

Children  are  never  too  young  to  learn  science.  We  can  teach  pollination  to  kindergarten 


r.. 


kids  by  putting  on  a little  play  and  assigning  the  children  various 
roles  as  bees  or  flowers  in  a garden.  For  grades  3 or  4,  we  can 
demonstrate  principles  of  gravity  and  friction  by  dropping  rocks 
; or  pieces  of  paper. 

I can’t  believe  science  is  so  cool!  is  the  reaction  we  usually  get. 
Even  when  we  demonstrate  what  is  — to  us  graduate  students  — 
very  simple  science,  the  children  love  it.  When  we  demonstrate 
how  to  make  slime,  sho-wing  the  children  the  principles  of  matter  and 
how  larger  molecules  can  be  made  by  combining  smaller  ones,  this 
activity  is  such  a hit  that  we  get  invited  to  attend  their  birthday  parties 
to  repeat  it. 

When  we  visit  Grade  7 or  8 classes,  we  can  get  into  more  complex  ^ 
issues  like  solubility,  where  we  attempt  to  mix  different  substances  i 
such  as  sugar,  salt  and  oil  with  water  or  we  can  teach  electricity  and  oo 
magnetism,  demonstrating  the  creation  of  electromagnets  to  give  > 
students  a better  understanding  of  electrical  and  magnetic  prop- 
erties.  At  the  high  school  level,  we  move  into  more  advanced 
science  like  genetics,  where  we  can  use  sock  models  to 
demonstrate  the  duplication  and  separation  (rearrangement)  of 
chromosomes  during  cell  division. 

As  graduate  students  we  benefit  from  the  program  too.  Speaking 
in  front  of  children  helps  us  to  improve  or  refine  our  teaching  and 
presentation  skills.  Aside  from  going  to  classrooms,  we  have  visited 
and  done  demonstrations  at  Girl  Guide  meetings,  summer  day 
camps  and  various  other  special  events.  Over  the  past  year.  Let’s 
Talk  Science  at  U of  T at  Scarborough  has  reached  more  than 
400  students  at  14  different  events. 

Let’s  Talk  Science  operates  at  more  than  22  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges  nationwide  and  at  all  three  campuses 
of  U of  T.  Visit  www.letstalkscience.ca  to  learn  more. 


Edward  Eng  is  a PhD  student  in  cell  biology.  He  is  co-ordinator  of  the  Let’s  Talk  Science 
partnership  program  at  the  Scarborough  campus. 
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A DIVISION  OF  umvmsm  of  Toronto  press  incorporated 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our 
clientele  the  speed,  reliobilify  and  choices  needed  in 
today's  digital  world. 


PRINTING  MADE 
SIMPLE! 


UTP  PRINT  is  pleased  to  announce  UTP  PRINT 
ONLINE,  our  web-based  print  centre  that  enables 
you  to  quickly  and  easily  submit,  proof  and  order 
print  jobs  right  from  your  desktop.  With  our  ONLINE 
system,  you  can  easily: 

• Submit  and  proof  your  printing  jobs  online 

• Select  and  customize  jobs  from  our  online 
catalogs  including  Business  Cards 

• Receive  job  costs  and  job  status  instantly 

For  more  information  on  the  benefits  of  using  our  online  print  centre, 
or  to  arrange  a demonstration  for  your  faculty,  department  or  office, 
piease  contact 

info@utpprint.com  or  phone  416.640.5333  X6200 

DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

C R E A T E ► P R I N T ► DELIVER 


416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 5201  DUFFERiN  STREET 
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Law  and  Ethics  in  Biomedical 
Research:  Regulation,  Conflict  of 
Interest  and  Liability,  edited  by 
Trudo  Lemmens  and  Duff  R. 
Waring  (U  of  T Press;  384  pages; 
$65  cloth,  $35  paper).  When 
Jesse  Gelsinger  died  in  1999  as  a 
result  of  his  participation  in  a 
gene  transfer  research  study,  reg- 
ulatory agencies  in  the  U.S. 
began  to  take  a closer  look  at 
what  was  happening  in  med- 
ical research.  The  resulting 
temporary  shutdown  of  some 
of  the  most  prestigious  aca- 
demic research  centres  con- 
firmed what  reports  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  claimed; 
the  current  system  of  regulatory 
oversight  needed  improve- 
ment. Using  the  Gelsinger 
case,  this  volume  illustrates 
how  three  major  aspects  of 
the  case  — the  flaws  in  the 
regulatory  system,  conflicts  of 
interest  and  legal  liability  — 
embody  the  major  challenges 
in  current  medical  research. 


Barbarian  Tides:  The  Migration 
Age  and  the  Late  Roman  Empire, 

by  Walter  Goffart  (University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press;  384  pages; 
$69.95  US).  The  migration  age  is 
still  envisioned  as  an  onrush  of 
expansionary  “Germans”  pouring 
unwanted  into  the  Roman  Empire 
and  subjecting  it  to  pressures  so 
great  that  its  western  parts  col- 
lapsed under  the  weight.  This 
book  uncovers  the  origins  of  this 
historical  untruth  and  argues  that 
any  projection  of  a modern 
Germany  out  of  an  ancient 
one  is  illusory.  Rather  the 
multiplicity  of  northern  peoples 
once  living  on  the  edges  of  the 
Roman  Empire  participated  with 
the  Romans  in  the  larger  stirrings 
of  late  antiquity.  Most  relevant 
among  these  was  the  long  milita- 
rization that  gripped  late  Roman 
society  concurrently  with  its 
Christianization. 

Just  Medicare:  What’s  In,  What’s 
Out,  How  We  Decide,  edited  by 
Colleen  M.  Flood  (U  of  T Press; 


432  pages:  $65).  This  collection 
demonstrates  three  analytical 
approaches  to  the  question  of 
what  services  attract  public 
funding.  The  first  describes  the 
existing  processes  for 
determining  what  is  included  in 
and  excluded  from  the  publicly 
funded  sector  and  what  is  left  to 
the  private  sector.  The  second 
suggests  the  principles  that 
should  guide  decision-making 
and  then  investigates  existing 
decision-making  processes  to  see 
whether  or  not  such  principles 
are  applied.  The  third  approach 
focuses  on  the  processes  of 
determining  what  services  are 
publicly  funded  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  right  to  review  or  appeal 
those  decisions. 

Studies  in  Hellenistic 
Architecture,  by  Frederick  E. 
Winter,  with  a chapter  by  Janos 
Fedak  (U  of  T Press;  460  pages; 
$150).  This  book  is  a detailed 
analysis  of  the  development  of 
the  major  building  types  of  the 
Hellenistic  age  — the  mid-fourth 
century  BC  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  It  reveals  how  the 
architects  of  the  period  went 
beyond  anything  achieved  by 
their  classical  Greek  predecessors 
and  how  these  impressive  skills 
prepared  the  way  for  many  of 
Rome’s  later  architectural 
achievements. 


The  German  Right,  1860-1920: 
Pohtical  Limits  of  the 
Authoritarian  Imagination,  by 

James  Retallack  (U  of  T Press, 

430  pages;  $75  cloth,  $35 
paper).  This  book  examines  how 
the  authoritarian  imagination 
inspired  the  right  and  how  pohti- 
cal pragmatism  constrained  it.  It 
explores  imperial  Germany’s 
dynamic,  diverse  political  culture 
as  both  modern  and  authoritari- 
an and  it  explains  how  universal 
male  suffrage  challenged  the 
adaptability  of  the  “interlocking 
directorate  of  the  Right.” 

Drawing  together  work  from 
German  and  Anglo-American 
scholars  over  the  past  30  years, 
it  also  points  the  way  for  future 
research. 

Partisanship,  Globalization  and 
Canadian  Labour  Market  Pohcy: 
Four  Provinces  in  Comparative 
Perspective,  by  Rodney  Haddow 
and  Thomas  Klassen  (U  of  T Press; 
384  pages;  $70).  Globalization  is 
widely  believed  to  have  restricted 
the  freedom  of  policy-makers  — 
many  fear  that  the  forces  of  a global 
economy  prevent  different  political 
parties  from  making  substantially 
distinctive  policy  choices.  This 
book  explores  this  contentious 
issue  by  comparing  labour  market 
policy  in  Canada’s  most  populous 
provinces  — Ontario,  Quebec, 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta  — 
between  1990  and  2003. 


INSPIRING  EDUCATION  FOR  100  YEARS 

CENTENNIAL  LECTURE  SERIES 
JACKSON  LECTURE  2006 

Speaker:  Ken  Leithwood 
Professor,  OISE  University  of  Toronto 

Inaugural  recipient  of  the.  Carolyn  Tuohy  Impact  on  Public  Policy  Award 

SEVEN  STRONG  CLAIMS  ABOUT  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 


Wednesday  November  22,  2006 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre  i 5 Devonshire  Place 
Reception:  6:00  pm  Lecture:  7:00  pm 
RSVP:  416.926.4726  (Slating  is  limited) 

Prc^essor  Ken  Leithwood  received  his  PhD  from  the  University  of  Toronto  with  specializations 
in  educational  psychology  and  curriculum  development.  His  work  has  had  a significant 
impact  on  public  policy  on  education  across  Canada  and  internationally  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently-cited  researchers  in  the  field  of  educational  leadership  and  policy. 

OISE 

Ontario  Institute  tor  Studies  in  Education 
- UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Between  Caring  & Counting: 
Teachers  Take  on  Education 
Reform,  by  Lindsay  Kerr  (U  of  T 
Press;  208  pages;  $45).  One  of  the 
key  planks  of  conservative  Ontario 
premier  Mike  Harris’  1990s  plat- 
form was  education  reform.  Amid 
a sea  of  official  reports,  policy  doc- 
uments and  “expert  opinions,” 
however,  the  voices  of  classroom 
teachers  were  difficult  to  find. 
Through  a focus  group  of  present- 
day  secondary  school  teachers, 
this  book  delivers  an  account  of 
the  unassailably  negative  changes 
affecting  secondary  school 
education  and  teachers’  work. 

The  Neo-Primitivist  Turn: 

Critical  Reflections  on  Alterity, 
Culture  and  Modernity,  by  Victor 
Li  (U  of  T Press;  272  pages; 

$50).  In  recent  years  the  concept 
of  “the  primitive”  has  been  the 
subject  of  strong  criticism.  The 
term,  however,  continues  to 
appear  in  contemporary  critical 
and  cultural  discourse,  begging 
the  question:  VThy  does  primi- 
tivism keep  reappearing  even  after 
it  has  been  uncovered  as  a modem 
myth?  This  book  argues  that  this 
contentious  term  was  never 
completely  banished  and  has 
reappeared  under  new  theoretical 
guises.  An  idealized  conception  of 
“the  primitive,”  it  argues,  has  come 
to  function  as  the  ultimate  sign  of 
alterity  or  otherness. 

Writing  the  Roaming  Subject: 

The  Biotext  in  Canadian 
Literature,  by  Joanne  Saul 
(U  of  T Press;  200  pages;  $45). 
Engaging  current  debates  within 
the  studies  of  life  writing  and  of 
the  nation-state,  this  book  focuses 
on  a group  of  Canadian  writers 
who  pose  questions  about  cultural 
difference  and  national  identity 
while  writing  about  their  own 
lives  and  their  own  experiences 
of  displacement.  It  uses  the  term 
“biotext”  to  describe  the  unique 
form  of  vmting  that  challenges 
critical  practices  regarding  both 
life  writing  and  immigrant  and 
ethnic  minority  writing  by 
blurring  the  borders  of 
biography  autobiography  history 
fiction  and  theory  as  well  poetry, 
prose  and  visual  representation. 

The  Upside  of  Down,  by  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon  (Knopf  Canada; 
448  pages;  $37).  In  this  book, 
the  author  brings  to  bear  his 
understanding  of  the  urgent 
problems  that  confront  our  world 
to  clarify  their  scope  and  deep 
causes.  The  book  provides  a pic- 
ture of  the  immense  stresses  that 
are  simultaneously  converging  on 
our  society  and  threatening  a 
breakdown  that  would  profoundly 
shake  civilization.  It  shows,  too, 
how  we  can  choose  a better  route 
into  the  future.  It  takes  us  from 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  9/1 1 attacks  in  New  York, 
from  Toronto  in  the  2003 
blackout  to  the  ancient  temples 
of  Lebanon  and  the  wildfires 
of  California. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U ofT  and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-466-5299 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences. Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-960-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance  to 
subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George  cam- 
pus and  teaching  hospitals.  Call  416-239- 
01 15,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 


laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Beautifully  furnished,  fully 
equipped  3-storey  home,  3 bedrooms, 
Vh  baths,  large  den.  2 wbfs,  charming  city 
garden,  deck,  parking,  walking  distance  to 
U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville,  TTC.  Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  31,  2007.  Pictures  available.  No 
smokers/pets.  References  required. 
cooney@booksforbusiness.com 

Bloor  West  Village/Swansea. 

Sabbatical  sublet.  January  to  August  2007 
(negotiable).  Furnished  4-bedroom,  2- 
bathroom  home,  hardwood  floors,  renovat- 
ed granite  kitchen,  A/C,  ravine  lot,  off- 
street  parking,  quiet  street.  Near  shops, 
great  school,  community  centre.  High  Park. 
Half-hour  to  downtown  U of  T and  teach- 
ing hospitals  by  subway  or  bike.  No  smok- 
ing or  dogs.  Children  welcome.  $1,700 
monthly  plus  utilities.  Call  Esme  at  416- 
978-3269. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Jan.  1 to  June  30. 
Spacious,  comfortable  home  in  Yonge- 
Summerhill  neighbourhood.  Near  subway, 
schools,  shopping,  parks.  2-3  bedrooms  + 
studies.  Lovely,  renovated  kitchen  -i-  separate 
dining  room.  Suit  couple,  family  or  could  be 
shared.  $2,500/month  includes  utilities, 
parking.  41 6-925-241 3,  aethicus@yorku.ca 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://vww.cez.com/toronto.html 

Bathurst  & Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  4-bedroom 
Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite,  two 
decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace,  laundry.  Flexible  dates,  all 
inclusive.  $3,950.  416-588-0560. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  7 appliances,  15'  ceilings,  antique 
wood  floors,  granite,  stainless,  halogen 
lighting,  terrazzo  shower,  laundry,  amazing 
cedar  deck,  quality  furnishings,  heat, 
hydro,  cable,  high-speed  Internet  access, 
biweekly  cleaning  included,  $2,460. 
Available  Dec.  1 , 2006.  Call  Sylvie  Turbide, 
416-588-8069. 

Furnished  1-bedroom  apartment 

available  Nov.  1.  Centrally  located,  20- 


minute  walk  to  U of  T.  $850  per  month 
including  utilities,  laundry,  parking, 
patio.  Bright  basement,  windows  in  every 
room,  overlooks  garden.  New  fridge, 
stove,  carpeting,  upholstery.  Residential 
neighbourhood  near  park.  Contact 
Joan  Murray,  416-961-0370  or  joan. 
harman.murray@sympatico.ca 

Annex-Madison.  Furnished  and 
equipped.  Bright,  clean,  quiet,  smoke-  and 
pet-free.  1 -bedroom  $1,300.  2-bedroom 
$2,000.  Includes  utilities,  cable,  Internet. 
Available  Dec.  1 or  Jan.  1 to  June  30.  416- 
967-6474. 

Annex,  one  bedroom  furnished  or 

renovated.  Private  entrance,  suit  one  quiet, 
non-smoker,  no  pets.  High  ceilings,  10- 
minute  walk  to  U of  T.  Permit  parking.  Dec 
1.  References.  $930.  Inclusive.  416-923- 
9696.  Leave  clear  message,  lease. 

Gorgeous  Annex  home.  Jan.  1, 2007  till 
at  least  July  1,  2007  (perhaps  longer). 
Beautifully  renovated  Victorian  home  on 
tree-lined  street,  1 0-minute  walk  from  U of 
T campus.  Elegantly  furnished,  2 bed- 
rooms, hardwood  floors,  Vh  bathrooms 
(including  Jacuzzi  bathtub  and  separate 
glass  shower),  large  open-concept  dining 
room  and  living  room,  sunroom,  front 
porch,  large  deck  in  back,  wireless 
Internet,  TV,  DVD,  VCR,  stereo. 
$2,000/month.  416-538-2916; 

zilcosky@chass.utoronto.ca 

Beautiful  2-bedroom  apartment. 

Prime  Annex  Victorian  (159  Madison). 
Sunny  two-bedroom  on  full  third  floor. 
Furnished,  hardwood  floors,  laundry,  /VC, 
small  balcony.  Utilities  included,  parking 
available.  Non-smoking.  $2,000/month. 
Contact  Michael  416-388-2836. 

St.  Clair  West  and  Christie.  Furnished 

3- bedroom  semi-detached  house  with 
parking  in  quiet  neighbourhood.  2-  minute 
walk  to  TTC.  Flexible  January  to  July  2007 
or  longer.  $1,600  including  utilities.  416- 
653-4924,  dickson.eyoh@utoronto.ca 

Old  Victorian  Home,  downtown. 

College  and  Henry  Streets.  Furnished  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Parking.  Available 
immediately.  Asking  $800  monthly.  No 
smoking.  Call  416-979-2945. 

High  Park.  Spacious,  renovated,  3-storey, 

4- bedroom  home.  Hardwood  floors,  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  finished  basement, 
study,  2 baths,  garden  and  deck,  parking 


for  2 cars,  /VC.  Short  walk  to  streetcar, 
subway,  shops,  lake,  park,  excellent 
schools.  5 km  to  U of  T.  No  smoking/pets, 
unfurnished  or  partly  furnished, 
$2,300/month,  Jan.  1 or  late  December. 
grocott5@sympatico.ca,  41 6-827-8053. 

3-bedroom  townhouse/condo.  Master 
with  walkout,  3 washrooms,  laundry, 
garage.  Quiet,  bright,  east-west-north 
exposure.  No  smoking.  No  pets.  King  West 
Village,  walk  to  all  amenities,  parks,  TTC. 
Arts  & dining  district.  $2,500/month. 
Available  short  term  or  1 year  negotiable. 
416-569-3168. 

Spadina/Bernard.  Short-term  sublet, 
January  through  March.  Comfortably  fur- 
nished apartment,  1 bedroom  plus  office, 
sunny  and  spacious,  6 appliances,  laundry 
ensuite,  piano,  fireplace,  Internet,  parking, 
near  subway  and  campus,  $1, 500/month 
inclusive.  416-928-9663. 

Fully  furnished  house,  sublet. 

Pape/Danforth.  Reasonably  priced  short- 
term rental,  mid-December  to  mid-June 
2007.  5-minute  walk  to  subway,  restau- 
rants, shopping.  Ideal  for  visiting  university 
or  college  prof,  clergy,  businessman.  2 fur- 
nished bedrooms,  laundry,  deck,  parking,  4 
dens,  2 full  baths,  equipped  2nd  floor 
kitchen.  $1,200  -i-  hi-speed  internet  phone 
deposit.  No  pets/smoking.  3 references. 
Owner  at:  416-463-5443  8-9  a.m.  -t- 
evenings.  kevinhopperloyalist@yahoo.com 

Downtown.  North  Rosedale.  Lovely 
furnished  house.  Quiet,  tree-lined  street, 
near  parks,  shops,  TTC.  3-4  bedrooms, 
den,  Vk  baths,  piano,  large  kitchen,  sun 
porch,  deck,  fenced  yard,  private  driveway. 
January  through  May  (some 
flexibility).  $3,200/month.  416-960-4964. 
dheller@yorku.ca 

Rosedale  coach  house  on  the  grounds 
of  a Rosedale  estate.  A large  one  bedroom, 
fully  furnished,  kitchen,  very  private  within 
walking  distance  to  U of  T campus  and 
easy  access  to  subway  line.  Renovated  and 
immaculate,  having  been  previously  occu- 
pied by  university  faculty.  Available  in 
December.  $1,600  inclusive  of  cable  and 
utilities.  Please  call  416-271-0912. 

High  Park.  Spacious,  renovated,  furnished 
Edwardian  house  in  quiet,  leafy  neighbour- 
hood. 3-4  bedrooms  (huge  3rd-floor  mas- 
ter), Vh  baths,  granite  kitchen,  2 offices, 
/VC.  Light-filled.  5 kms  to  U of  T.  Walk  to 
streetcar,  subway,  good  schools.  High  Park, 


Roncesvalles  shops.  No  smokers/ 
pets.  January  to  June.  $2,300  including 
utilities,  cleaner.  416-533-3150, 
tom.hurka@utoronto.ca 

Bright,  beautifully  furnished,  fully 
equipped  studio  condominium  by  the 
downtown  waterfront.  Building  facilities 
include  swimming  pool,  fitness  centre, 
games  room,  squash  courts,  a shuttle  bus 
and  more.  Available  Dec.  1,  monthly  stays. 
$1,500  including  utilities.  416-946-7861. 

Professor-owned  furnished  1 -bed- 
room  basement  apartment  at  St.  Clair 
and  Bathurst.  $850  including  utilities, 
Internet,  cable,  laundry.  Long/short 
term.  Starting  January  or  mid-December. 
argy@eecg.utoronto.ca,  41 6-270-9971 . 
Photos:  www.pbase.com/rental 

Casa  Loma  8i  St.  Clair.  A fabulous  2- 
bedroom  house,  furnished,  6 months. 
Washer/dryer.  Dec.  1.  $1,900  inclusive. 
416-588-3377. 

A large  bright  1 -bedroom  apartment 
in  house.  Tree-lined  street,  Casa  Loma,  St. 
Clair  west  subway,  steps  to  U of  T.  White 
and  wood,  mirrors  & large  windows.  8' 
ceilings.  Suit  two  non-smokers.  Side 
entrance,  no  pets.  Available  November. 
416-588-3377. 

Davenport/Oakwood.  Bright  2-bed- 
room in  large  detached  house  with  four 
apartments.  Third-floor  walkup.  Fully  reno- 
vated. Fireplace,  skylights,  deck.  Laundry 
facilities,  garden  shared  among  tenants, 
quiet  tree-lined  street.  Easy  parking.  Close 
to  TTC.  No  pets.  Non-smokers.  Suitable  for 
quiet  adult(s).  $1,085  plus  hydro.  Heat 
included.  Terry  41 6-658-8650. 

Carleton/Jarvis.  2 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, fully  furnished,  fully  equipped,  lux- 
ury condo.  Close  to  universities,  hospitals 
& subway.  Short  term.  Jan.  15  to  May 
2007.  24-hour  concierge.  Ensuite  laundry. 
Indoor  parking,  gym.  41 6-597-2750. 

Mississauga  by  Square  One.  335 

Webb  Drive,  2-bedroom  apartment,  corner 
unit,  bright,  southern  exposure,  freshly 
painted,  professionally  cleaned,  ensuite 
laundry,  beautiful  building,  security,  gym, 
indoor  pool,  parking  spot.  Transit  system 
and  courtesy  bus  to  Square  One  at  door. 
$1,475.  Contact  416-533-4548, 
naglarzk@gmail.com 


-See  CLASSIFIEDS  Page  16- 


PATHWAYS  TO  UNITED  WAY 


"I  salute  the  good  works  of 
the  United  Way  of 
Greater  Toronto.  For 
many  years  it  has  heen  my 
primary  charity  to  support. 
It  helps  in  so  many  ways 
with  the  needs  of  those 
least  fortunate  in  our 
community. 

The  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto  supports  a 
wide  range  of  worthy  agencies  and  programs,  and  I 
know  that  the  funds  will  benefit  those  who  need  it 
the  most.  I would  encourage  everyone  to  consider 
supporting  this  most  worthy  of  agencies.  We  can 
and  should  do  much  better  than  our  historic  15% 
involvement  rate" 

Peter  Lewis 

Vice  Dean,  Research  and  International  Relations 
Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


THE  CAMPAIGN  RUNS 
FROM  OCTOBER  11 
TO  NOVEMBER  10. 

Inquiries  please  contact  Molly  Yeomans:  United  Way 
21  King's  CoUege  Circle  MSS  3J3  416-946-0245 
unitedway@utoronto.  ca 


m UNIVERSITY 
W 0/ TORONTO 


Giving  to  others  touches 
us  as  well  as  the  recipi- 
ents. We  all  receive  when 
we  build  a stronger,  better 
community.  Compassion 
requires  that  no  one  be 
left  behind.  We  at  the 
university  are  in  particu- 
larly privileged  positions 
at  a privileged  and  publicly  funded  institution. 

We  count  on  others  who  pay  into  the  pubhc  purse, 
a purse  on  which  we  draw  and  depend.  True  self- 
interest  teaches  selflessness.  Giving  by  volunteer- 
ing and  or  investing  in  our  community  enhances 
us.  By  contributing  to  the  United  Way,  dignity  for 
the  needy  is  preserved  as  neither  the  giver  nor  the 
recipient  knows  the  other. 

Nelson  Wiseman 
Dept,  of  Political  Science 
University  of  Toronto 


i 

UOFT 

STAFF  & 
FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOnC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear 

• are  100%  covered  by  most 
extended  health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 


PATHWAYS  TO  UNITED  WAY 


1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705  (Don  MillsA'ork  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 
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Downtown  condo  near  Entertainment 
District  & Lawrence  Market.  One  bed- 
room and  den,  24-hour  concierge,  gym,  20 
minutes  to  U of  T.  Suit  quiet 
professional/couple.  No  smoking/pets;  1 
year  lease.  References  required.  416-323- 
0369  after  7 p.m.  for  appointment. 


Shared 


Female  professional  near  UTM  to 

share  with  same  in  new  townhouse.  Clean 
bright  room.  Own  bath.  Parking.  Extra 
space  in  basement  as  den.  10  minutes  to 
UTM  and  7-minute  walk  to  GO.  Quiet  area 
near  school.  Please  call  416-823-4902. 


Exchange 

Going  on  a Sabbatical? 

www.SabbaticalHomes.com  is  the  online 
directory  of  sabbatical  home  listings  to 
academics  in  Toronto  and  worldwide.  Find 
or  post  your  home  exchanges,  rentals, 
home-wanted,  housesitting  listing  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 


Guesthouse 


$27/$34/$44  per  night  single/ 
double/apartment,  Annex,  600  metres 
to  Roberts,  14-night  minimum,  free 
private  phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR. 
No  breakfast  but  share  new  kitchen,  free 
laundry,  free  cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no 
smoking  or  pets.  Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by 
academic  couple.  www.BAndNoB.com  or 
5201@rogers.com 


Out  of  Town 


Gorgeous,  exposed  brick  renovated 
loft  for  holiday  vacation  in  historical 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Eastern  Townships.  Close  to  cafes,  shop- 
ping and  only  25  minutes  from  Mount 
Orford  hills.  Sleeps  4,  separate  bedroom 
with  living  room  (double  bed  sofa),  all 
kitchen  comforts  provided  and  bedding. 
Only  $100  a night  or  $500  for  7 nights. 
Available  from  Dec.  22  to  Jan.  10. 
mcr@uts.utoronto.ca 


Overseas 


Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 


Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
November  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
geocities.com/bsavan 

Languedoc/Aude.  Charming,  fully 
equipped  village  house,  sleeps  4-i-. 
25  km  to  Carcassone,  30  km  to  Narbonne 
Plage.  Rate  dependant  upon  length 
of  stay.  2-week  minimum,  donald. 
curries@wanadoo.fr  or  website 
currieswine.com 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Furnished  two-bed- 
room  flat,  sleeps  8,  for  weekly  vacation 
rental.  See  www.stayinbudapest.com  or 
call  Jules  Bloch  at  41 6-469-0367. 


Property  for  Sale 

Near  UTSC.  Charming  older  home  5- 
minute  walk  from  UTSC.  Quiet  street  in 
mature  neighbourhood.  Gorgeous  kitchen 
with  amazing  Aga  stove,  overlooks  treed 
lot  (50  X 218  ft.)  Formal  living  room  with 
fireplace;  separate  dining  room.  3 bed- 
rooms. Newly  renovated  main  bath  with 
Jacuzzi.  Mostly  hardwood.  Recreation 
room  with  fireplace  in  basement.  Inground 
pool.  TTC,  GO,  401,  neighbourhood  shops. 
MLS-E1 003505.  Mona  Young,  Sutton 
Group,  moyoung@trebnet.com;  416-526- 
6968;  905-831-9500. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U ofT  extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 

Psychologist,  14  Prince  Arthur,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Rd.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 

Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress, 
work,  family,  relationship,  self-esteem 
problems;  sexual  orientation  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply.  1 80 
Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806.  41 6-961  -8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  St.  Wellesley  & Jarvis).  416- 
972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 


anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  healthcare 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/Bloor. 
Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416-413-1098; 
e-mail  for  information  package,  eks@ 
passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  St. 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area, 
individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  healthcare  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College),  #211.  416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine 
services.  Direct  insurance  billing  available 
for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1 1 00. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 033  Bay  St.,  ste. 
204,  tel:  41 6-962-6671. 


Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship 
and  self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Dr.  Scott  Bishop,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  psychotherapy 
and  psychoanalysis.  Anxiety,  depression, 
trauma,  addictions,  work  stress  and 
burnout,  loss/grief,  recurrent  interpersonal 
problems,  substance  abuse,  identity  issues. 
U of  T healthcare  benefits  apply.  250 
St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  416-929-2968  or 
scott.bishop@bellnet.ca 

Linda  Attoe,  M.A.,  offers  psy- 
chotherapy and  counselling,  profession- 
al support  for  adults,  children,  couples  and 
families.  Located  nearby  at  204  St.  George 
St.  Telephone:  647-388-9479.  Services  are 
covered  by  most  extended  healthcare 
plans. 


miscellany 


Creativity  coach.  Feeling  stuck? 
Anxious?  Indecisive?  Do  you  have  time 
management  problems?  Unleash  your  full 
potential  through  coaching.  Bradley  Foster 
is  a Gestalt-trained  coach  who  will  help 
you  meet  your  goals  for  a more  successful 
future.  See  www.GiantStepsCoaching.com 
or  call  416-537-7282. 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 


groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICE  available 

for  interviews,  focus  group,  research 
projects  or  any  scientific  reports.  Quick 
turn  around  time,  SPECIAL  RATES  for 
U of  I Call  Mazhar,  416-553-3444  or 
e-mail  service@digitscribe.ca 

10-10-940  Discount  Long  Distance 
Service.  Just  dial  1 0-1 0-940  before  your 
long  distance  call.  No  contracts  or  signup. 
Calls  appear  on  your  local  Bell  bill. 
3.9(//minute  Canada,  4.9^/minute  USA. 
Visit  WWW.1 01 0940.com  for  international 
rates  and  details. 

The  SmartCaller™  serves  as  a vital 
part  of  the  sales  & marketing  team,  using 
our  SmartCall™  approach.  Your  path  to  a 
sales/marketing  career;  outbound  lead 
generation  to  Fortune  500  companies 
qualifying  potential  customers,  increasing 
awareness  of  company's  product/services, 
maintaining  information  in  CRM  data- 
base. Full-  and  part-time  position,  M-F,  9- 
5 $12.50  per  hour  guaranteed,  not  com- 
mission nor  bonus  based.  North  York,  2 
bus  stops  from  Wilson  subway,  416-635- 
8531. 

Sale  at  Clay  Design!  3 days,  15%  off. 
Friday,  Nov.  24  1 1 a.m.-l  0 p.m.,  Saturday, 
Nov.  25  10-6,  Sunday,  Nov.  26  12-5. 
Holiday  season  preview  party.  Friday  Nov. 
24  7-10  p.m.  170  Brunswick  Ave  (at 
Harbord)  416-964-3330. 


A classified  ad  costs  $20  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  eachadditional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 
Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications  Department, 
2 1 King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


•£P.? 

Professional  Family  Footcare 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 
GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 
PERSONAL  ATTExNTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

' Across  Si.  Michael 's  HaspUat 


Orthotics  and  Compres.sion  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


PATHWAYS  TO  UNITED  WAY 


Why  do  I support  the 
United  Way?  Because  it's 
easy  and  it  eases  my 
^ conscience.  We  have  a 
* - A .4  ^^mplex  range  of  prob- 

lems and  issues  in  this  big 
city  of  ours.  I want  to 
help  but  don't  know  how. 
Thank  goodness,  the  United  Way  has  done  that  job 
for  me  by  working  with  and  funding  agencies.  It  is 
so  simple  just  to  tick  off  the  box  on  the  pledge 
form — ^but  it  makes  such  a difference  when  we  all 
do  it. 

Dr.  Margaret  MacMillan 
Provost,  The  University  of  Trinity  College  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 


EARLY  BIRD  DRAW  WINNERS 

Jane  King:  OISE 

Ann  Lang:  Department  of  Psychology 
Dr.  Jaroslav  Sodek:  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Prizes  included  a Burberry  lined  UofT  umbrella,  a 
leather  wine  connoisseur  kit  and  a mahogany 
photograph  memory  box. 

Congratulations  to  our  winners  and  thank  you  for 
supporting  United  Way 

SHOP  TILL  YOU  DROP 
AT  THE  SWAP  SHOP 

All  proceeds  to  the  United  Way  Campaign 
Tuesday  November  28th,  Wednesday  November 
29th,  Thursday  November  30th: 

12  noon  to  2pm. 

487  Spadina  Ave  — entrance  around  the  corner 
on  Russell  Street. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  RUNS 
FROM  OCTOBER  11 
TO  NOVEMBER  10. 


$ Inquiries  please  contact  MoUy  Yeomans:  United  Way 

m UNIVERSITY  21  King's  College  Circle  MSS  3J3  416-946-0245 

V «/ TORONTO  unitedway@utoronto.ca 


PATHWAYS  TO  UNITED  WAY 


LECTURES 


The  Legal  Structure  of  Social 

Mobility  in  Imperial  Russia. 

Tuesday,  November  7 
Prof.  Alison  Smith,  history.  108N,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Registration:  www.utoronto. 
ca/ceres/.  European,  Russian  & Eurasian 
Studies 

Bulgarian  Political  Parties: 
Between  Politics  and 
Populism. 

Wednesday,  November  8 
Vessela  Tcherneva,  Centre  for  Liberal 
Strategies,  Sofia.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies. 
5:30  to  7 p.m.  Registration: 
robert.austin@utoronto.ca;  416-946- 
8942.  European,  Russian  & Eurasian 
Studies,  EU  Centre  of  Excellence,  Consulate 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Bulgaria  and 
Dundee  Precious  Metals  Inc. 

No  Imperial  Majesty: 
Frederick  Ill’s  Visits  to 

Florence  in  1452. 

Thursday,  November  9 
Prof.  Nerida  Newbigin,  University 
of  Sydney.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Burwash  Hall,  Victoria  University,  89 
Charles  St.  W 4 p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

Gold  and  Glory: 

The  Vikings  in  Ireland. 

Thursday,  November  9 
Prof.  Terry  Barry  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
400  Alumni  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
121  St.  Joseph  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

Truth  and  Documentary  in  the 
Age  of  George  W.  Bush. 

Friday,  November  10 
Prof.  Charles  Musser,  Yale  University;  E 
Ross  Johnson  distinguished  speaker 
series.  108N,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 

Merging  the  Nature-Nurture 
Dichotomy. 

Sunday,  November  12 
Prof.  Susannah  Varmuza,  cell  and  sys- 
tems biology.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Commercialism  in  Medical 
Practice,  Medical  Education 
and  Medical  Research: 
Conflict  or  Harmony 
of  Interests? 

Tuesday,  November  14 
Prof.  Thomas  Stossel,  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Room  170,  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
124  Edward  St.  4 p.m.  Dentistry 

Financial  Engineering  and 
Applied  Alchemy:  An 
Engineer’s  View  on 

Quantitative  Einance  and 
Risk  Management. 
Wednesday,  November  15 
Dan  Rosen,  Fields  Institute  for  Research 
in  Mathematical  Sciences.  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

The  Making  of  an  Icon. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Chris  van  Donkelaar,  iconographer. 
140  University  College.  4:30  p.m.  UofT 
Art  Centre 
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Chaos  and  Renaissance: 
Planning  and  History  in  the 
New  “City  State.” 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Peter  Carruthers,  Heritage  Toronto.  001 
Emmanuel  College.  6:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Society 

Crisis  in  Editing? 

Crisis  in  the  Humanities? 

Thursday,  November  16 
Prof.  Edward  Pechter,  Concordia 
University  and  University  of  Victoria. 
161  University  College.  4:10  p.m. 
English 

The  Bibliotheca  Rhetorum  of 
the  First  Canadian  Literati. 

Thursday,  November  1 6 
Prof.  Marc-Andre  Bernier,  Universite  du 
Quebec  a Trois-Rivieres.  102  Teefy  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College.  4:15  p.m.  Centre 
for  the  Book 

Born  of  Adamastor:  Classical 
Allusion  and  the  Continent  of 
Africa  in  the  Poetry  of 
Douglas  Livingstone 
(1932-1996). 

Thursday,  November  16 
Prof.  Kathleen  Coleman,  Harvard 
University;  2006  Stubbs  lecture.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College 

Racism,  Morality  and 
Social  Criticism. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Tommie  Shelby,  Harvard 
University;  UNESCO  World  Philosophy 
Day  lecture.  161  University  College. 
3:15  p.m.  Philosophy 

Earthquake  Hazards  and 
Their  Mitigation. 

Sunday,  November  19 

Prof  Shamim  Sheikh,  civil  engineering. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Light  Inside. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
James  Turrell,  artist;  Jeffrey  Cook  memo- 
rial lecture.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 
6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  6* 
Design 

Indigenous  Feminism  and 
Canadian  Corporations: 
Beyond  Corporate 
Responsibility. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
Victoria  Tauli-Corpuz,  chair,  UN 
Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues; 
Dame  Nita  Barrow  distinguished  visitor 
lecture.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  7 p.m.  Women’s 
Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 

Spatio-temporally  Controlled 
Cues  Enhance  Peripheral  and 
Spinal  Nerve  Regeneration. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Ravi  Bellamkonda,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  116  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

A Capitol  Idea:  Think  Tanks 
and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Donald  Abelson,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  E Ross  Johnson  distin- 
guished speaker  series.  108N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 

4 p.m.  Study  of  the  United  States 

Lucy  in  the  Sky 
With  Diamonds. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Nasrine  Seraji,  Atelier  Seraji,  Paris. 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  6:30  p.m. 
Architecture,  Landscape  & Design 


Italian  Canadiana  and 
Multiculturalism:  Belated 
Reconsiderations. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof  Francesco  Loriggio,  Carleton 
University.  Madden  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  7:30  p.m. 
Frank  lacohucci  Centre  for  Italian 
Canadian  Studies 

Wealth  and  Woes  of  an 
Old  Babylonian  Family 
Around  1550  BCE. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof  Michel  Tanret,  Universiteit  Gent, 
Belgium.  142  Earth  Sciences  Building. 
8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

University-Community 
Partnerships:  The  Case  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Ben  Liu,  Centre  for  Community 
Partnerships;  Prof.  Tony  Chambers, 
theory  and  policy  studies,  OISEAJT. 
7-162  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
5 to  7 p.m.  Community  Development 
Collaborative  Program,  U of  T,  and 
Transformative  Learning  Centre,  OISE/UT 

Romancing  Verticality: 
Visionary  City  in  Early 
20th  Century  America. 

Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  Adnan  Morshed,  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.C.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 

Civilization  as  a Geosystem: 

A Scientific  Perspective  on 
Global  Change. 

Monday,  November  27 
Prof.  Thomas  Jordan,  University  of 
Southern  California;  2006  J.  Tuzo 
Wilson  lecture.  Isabel  Bader  Theatre, 
Victoria  University,  93  Charles  St.  W 
8 p.m.  Arts  &>  Science  and  Canadian 
Institute  for  Advanced  Research 

Shifting  Position. 

Tuesday,  November  28 
Petra  Blaisse,  Inside  Outside, 
Amersterdam.  Room  103,  230  College 
St.  6:30  p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Aging  and  Memory: 
Dovrahill  All  the  Way? 

Tuesday,  November  28 
University  Prof  Eergus  Craik,  psycholo- 
gy; University  Professor  series.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
7:30  p.m.  Global  Knowledge  Foundation, 
Arts  & Science  and  Elderwood  Foundation 

The  Children  of  Immigrants, 
Who  Speaks  for  Them? 

Wednesday,  November  29 
John  Calabrd,  author.  Madden  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
7:30  p.m.  Frank  lacobucci  Centre  for 
Italian  Canadian  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 

War  Crime:  The  Bombing  of 
Germany,  1942-1945. 

Friday,  November  10 

Prof  Randall  Hansen,  political  science. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Joint  Initiative  in 
German  & European  Studies 

The  Development  of  Logic 
in  Early  Classical  India. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Prof  Brendan  Gillon,  McGill  University. 
323  Old  Victoria  College  Building,  91 
Charles  St.  W.  4 p.m.  History  &• 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Primitive  Normativity  and 
Skepticism  About  Rules. 


Thursday,  November  16 

Prof  Hannah  Ginsborg,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  144  Galbraith 
Building.  3:15  p.m.  Philosophy 

Earth  Eull  of  Secrets:  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  Collector. 

Monday,  November  20 

Akram  Zataari,  artist,  co-founder  of  the 
Arab  Image  Foundation,  Beirut; 
Interference  series.  250  Claude  Bissell 
Building,  140  St.  George  St.  4:30  p.m. 
Fine  Art 

A City  Pull  of  Heretics? 
Civic  and  Religious  Identity 
in  14th-Century  Valencia. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Lori  Woods,  PhD  candidate,  history. 
2098  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  History 

Squashing  Polymers  Into 
the  Nanoscale. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Prof  Kari  Dalnoki-Veress,  McMaster 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physks 

The  Harvest  Lies  Before  Us: 
Nursing  and  Nuns  in 
the  19th  Century. 

Wednesday,  November  29 
Prof  Sioban  Nelson,  nursing.  323  Old 
Victoria  College  Building,  91  Charles  St. 
W 4 p.m.  History  & Philosophy  of  Science 
& Technology 


SEMINARS 


Innovative  Ways  to  Effect 
Environmental  Change 
Effectively. 

Wednesday,  November  8 
Ron  Dembo,  Zerofootprint.  1210  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology.  4 p.m. 
Environment 

European  Modernity. 

Thursday,  November  9 
Prof  Raj  Kollmorgen,  visiting  professor, 
sociology  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  www.utoronto.ca/ceres/. 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies 

End  of  the  Wave? 
Belarus  in  the  Context  of 
the  Coloured  Revolutions. 

Thursday,  November  9 
The  Opposition  in  Belarus:  Past,  Present 
and  Future,  Prof.  David  Marples, 
University  of  Alberta;  The  Constitution 
of  Belarus  After  Three  Referendums:  The 
Road  From  the  Past  to  the  Past, 
Alexander  Vashkevich,  Belarusian  State 
University;  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 
of  the  Lukashenka  Regime,  Prof 
Lucan  Way,  political  science.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  5 p.m.  Registration: 
www.utoronto.ca/ceres/.  European, 
Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

The  Importance  of  Amyloid  to 
the  fi  Cell  in  Diabetes. 

Friday,  November  10 
Prof.  Steven  Kahn,  University  of 
Washington.  Lebovic  Building,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  8 a.m.  Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre 

Cell  & Systems 
Biology  Series. 

Friday,  November  10 
Role  of  GABA  and  Glycine  in  the 
Control  of  Somatic  Motor  Neurons 
Across  the  Sleep-Wake  Cycle,  Patti 
Brooks,  Peever  lab;  Identifying  the 
Genes  Associated  With  Fibre  Properties 
in  Arabidopsis,  Marcus  Shi,  Berleth  lab. 
B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  Noon. 


Friday,  November  1 7 
RNA  Interference:  Biology  to 

Technology  — the  New  Mammalian 
Genetics,  Michael  Golding,  Children’s 
Health  Research  Institute,  London,  Ont. 
B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  Noon. 

Friday,  November  24 

Epithelial  Lumen  Formation  in  the 
Drosophila  Retina,  Nicole  Husain, 
Tepass  lab;  Bidirectional  Inhibitory 
Synaptic  Plasticity  in  the  Hippocampus, 
Jake  Ormond,  Woodin  lab.  B142  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  Noon. 

Continentalizing  Canada: 
How  a Royal  Commission 
Transformed  Canadian 
Public  Policy. 

Friday,  November  10 
Prof  Greg  Inwood,  Ryerson  University. 
3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 

Chemical  Diversity  in  Plant 
Defence  Against  Insects: 
Terpenoid  Sythases  and 
Cytochrome  P450  in  Conifers. 

Friday,  November  10 

Prof.  Joerg  Bohlmann,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  3 p.m.  Plant  & Microbial  Biology 
Program 

Unlearned  Lutherans: 

A Paris  Doctor’s  Defence 
of  Universities 
Against  Luther,  1532. 

Friday,  November  10 
Mark  Crane,  CRRS.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  University.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Data  Co-production  and 
Analysis:  The  Example  of 
Video  Diaries. 

Monday,  November  13 
Prof  Barbara  Gibson,  physical  therapy. 
208  Health  Sciences  Building,  155 
College  St.  Noon.  Qualitative  Inquiry 
Group 

Structuring  the  State: 

The  Eormation  of  Italy  and 
Germany  and  the  Puzzle 
of  Federation. 

Monday,  November  13 
Prof  Daniel  Ziblatt,  Harvard  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
www.utoronto.ca/ceres/.  EU  Centre  of 
Excellence 

Histriography  of  WWH  as  a 
Factor  in  Contemporary 
Ukrainian  Politics. 

Monday,  November  13 

Vladyslav  Hrynevych,  Jacyk  visiting 
scholar.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  www.utoronto.ca/ceres/. 
Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of 
Ukraine  and  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Sacred  Mothers: 
Marriages  and  Madrinas  in 
18th-Century  Rural  Chiapas. 

Wednesday,  November  15 
Prof.  Michael  Polushin,  University 
of  Mississippi.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Latin  American 
Studies 

Radon  in  the  Home: 

How  Frequent  a Problem? 

Thursday,  November  16 
Bliss  Tracy,  Radiation  Protection  Bureau, 
Health  Canada.  106  Health  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Environment 

Terrorism  in  Europe. 

Friday,  November  1 7 

Jean-Yves  Haine,  visiting  scholar. 
Institute  for  European  Studies. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Registration: 
www.utoronto.ca/ceres.  European  Studies 

-See  EVENTS  Page  18- 
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Unravelling  Evolutionary 
Strategies  for  Accessing 
and  Transforming 
Plant  Fibre  Polymers. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Emma  Master,  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Plant  & 
Microbial  Biology  Program 

Witch  Hunting  in  Stalin’s 
Russia:  Comparing  the 
Renaissance  With  the 
20th  Century. 

Friday,  November  1 1 
Sean  Armstrong,  CRRS.  205  Northrop 
Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Where  in  the  World 
Is  Toronto? 

Monday,  November  20 
David  Crombie,  Canadian  Urban 
Institute;  Prof.  Em.  Marvyn  Novick, 
Ryerson  University;  David  McCleary, 
Regional  Municipality  of  Halton; 
Election  06:  What  Future  for  Toronto? 
Innis  College  Cafe.  6:30  to  8:30  p.m. 
Urban  Studies  Program,  Innis  College,  and 
Urban  & Community  Studies 

NATO:  Strategic  Liability 
or  Tactical  Asset? 

Tuesday,  November  21 
Prof.  Sean  Kay,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  www.utoronto.ca/ceres/. 
European  Studies 

After  1968?  Middle-Class 
Politics  and  Economic  Crisis 
in  1970s  Mexico  City. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Louise  Walker,  Yale  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  1:45  p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Latin  American 
Studies 

Biocrude  to  Manufacturing: 
From  Plants  and  Trees 
to  Bioplastics  and 
Biocomposites. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Mohini  Sain,  forestry.  1210  Bahen 
Centre  for  Information  Technology. 
4 p.m.  Environment 


Literature  Through  the  Lens 
of  Law:  Year  of  Wonders. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Prof.  Colleen  Flood,  discussant. 
Faculty  Lounge,  Flavelle  House, 
78  Queen’s  Park.  7 to  9 p.m.  Law 

The  Migrations  of  “Spirit”  in 
Mill’s  Theory  of  History. 

Friday,  November  24 

Prof.  Eldon  Eisenach,  University  of 
Tulsa,  3130  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science  and  Ethics 

The  Magic  Bird  on  the  Tree  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Universe: 
How  a Mongolian  Buddhist 
Shaman  Song  Became  a 
Popular  Russian  Ballad. 
Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  James  Russell,  Harvard  University. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Near  & 
Middle  Eastern  Civilizations  and  European, 
Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

The  Language  of  Friendship 
and  Conversation: 
Conversational  Strategies  and 
Female  Alliance  in  the  Writing 
of  Lady  Jane  Cavendish  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Brackley. 
Friday,  November  24 
Katie  Larson,  CRRS.  205  Northrop  Frye 
Hall,  Victoria  University.  3:30  p.m. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Law,  Religion  and  Society: 
Adisokanak  (Ojibway  Sacred 
Stories)  and  Canadian  Law. 

Tuesday,  November  28 
Prof.  Darlene  Johnston,  law.  Faculty 
Lounge,  Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s 
Park.  7 to  9 p.m.  Law 


MEETINGS  & 
CONEERENCES 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall,  4:30  p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Wednesday,  November  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


Social  Insurance  for  Health 
Care:  Economic,  Legal  and 
Political  Considerations. 

Thursday,  November  9 and 
Friday,  November  10 
Inaugural  conference  brings  together 
experts  in  healthcare  financing  from 
around  the  world  to  explore  how  gov- 
ernments can  ensure  equal  access,  qual- 
ity and  efficiency  in  their  healthcare  sys- 
tems. Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Registration: 
public. policy@utoronto.ca.  Public  Policy 
& Governance 

2006  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  University  of  Toronto 
at  Scarborough  Alumni 
Association. 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Learn  about  the  association’s  activities 
over  the  past  year  and  plans  for  the 
upcoming  year.  Maureen  Somerville, 
alumni  governor,  is  this  year’s  speaker. 
Council  Chamber,  160  Arts  & 
Administration  Budding,  UTSC.  7 to  9 p.m. 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  9 

Peter  Stoll,  clarinet;  Robert  Kortgaard, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  16 
Kathleen  McLean,  bassoon;  Keith 
Atkinson,  oboe;  Joseph  Orlowski, 
clarinet;  Midori  Koga,  piano.  Walter 
Hall,  12:10  p.m. 

Opera. 

Thursday  to  Sunday, 
November  9 to  November  12 

Die  Fledermaus  by  Johann  Strauss. 
Sandra  Horst,  conductor;  Michael 
Patrick  Albano,  director,  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $26,  students  and  seniors  $16. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  November  13 


So  Percussion.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 
Tickets  $22,  students  and  seniors  $12. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  November  14 
Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  28 
Shakespeare  in  song.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Jazz. 

Tuesday,  November  14 
Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  16 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  29 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Ken  Page  Memorial  Trust 
Master  Class  Series. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Jazz  Entrepreneurs,  with  Heather 
Bambrick  and  Dave  Young.  Boyd  Neel 
Room.  3 to  5 p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Contemporary  Music  Ensemble; 
Raffi  Armenian,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
7 O’clock  Swing  Band;  John  Jasavala, 
conductor.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  21 

Student  composers  concert.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m. 

Visiting  Artists  & Scholars. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
HSkan  HagegSrd,  John  R.  Stratton 
Visiting  Artist,  opera  master  class. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  November  22 
HSkan  HagegSrd,  John  R.  Stratton 
Visiting  Artist,  lieder  master  class. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Choirs  in  Concert. 

Saturday,  November  25 
MacMillan  Singers  with  Nexus;  Doreen 
Rao,  conductor.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $8. 

Opera  Teas. 

Sunday,  November  26 

Opera  and  tea  on  the  theatre  stage. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$26. 

Discovery  Series. 

Tuesday,  November  28 
Young  artists  in  recital.  Ileana 
Montalbetti,  soprano;  Charlene  Smith, 
soprano;  Heather  Jewson,  mezzo; 
Stephen  Ralls,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $16,  students  and 
seniors  $11. 

Symphonic  Winds. 

Wednesday,  November  9 
Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  Tickets  $14,  students  and 
seniors  $8. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

Choirs  in  Concert. 

Friday,  November  10 
University  Women’s  Chorus;  Robert 
Cooper,  conductor.  Faculty  of  Music 
presentation.  Chapel.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$14,  students  and  seniors  $8. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 

Saturday,  November  18 
Music  of  All  Latitudes:  Part  I, 

Autorickshaw,  Indo-Jazz  Fusion 
Ensemble.  Academic  Resource  Centre 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students 
and  seniors  $10.  Box  office:  416-978- 
8849,  www.uofttix.ca. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Reading  Series. 

Monday,  November  13 
George  Monbiot,  author  of  Heat:  How  to 
Stop  the  Planet  from  Burning,  is  inter- 
viewed by  Linda  McQuaig.  Library,  Hart 
House.  7:30  p.m. 


If  you  could  apply  yourself  one  more  time, 

it  might  be  worth  it. 


The  Awards  of  Excellence  will  once  again  recognize  the  achievements 
of  our  most  outstanding  students.  Until  Monday,  December  I 1 , 2006  at  5:00  p.m., 
the  University  ofToronto  Alumni  Association  invites  students 
to  apply  for  these  2007  scholarships  and  awards. 


JON  S.  DELLANDREA  AWARD 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 


I As  many  as  three  scholarships  of  up  to  $ 1 0,000  each  for 
international  students  in  their  second,  third  or  fourth  year  of 
an  undergraduate  program.  The  award  recognizes  academic 
I performance  and  extra-curricular  leadership. 


I A scholarship  of  up  to  $ 1 6,650  awarded  to  a graduating 
JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP  student  demonstrating  academic  achievement  and 

I extra-curricular  involvement  in  his  or  her  undergraduate  careen 


ADEL  S.  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD 


I A fellowship  of  up  to  $25,000  recognizing  a doctoral  candidate,  in 
second  or  third  yean  for  his  or  her  academic  excellence, 

I extra-curricular  activities  and  involvement  in  university  life. 


For  forms  and  further  information,  please  visit  www.alumni.utoronto.ca  or 
contact  Linda  Wells  at  416-978-6536  or  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 
Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
UNIVERSITY  21  King's  College  Circle 

qf  TORONTO 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 

LECTURE  SERIES 

AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
2006-2007 


Aging  and  Memory: 
Downhill  All  the  Way? 

Fergus  Craik 

Department  of  Psychology 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Tuesday,  November  28,  2006  • 7:30  pm 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  1 5 Devonshire  Place 

FREE  ADMISSION  • GENERAL  SEATING 
DOORS  OPEN  AT  6:30  P.M. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.artsci.utoronto.ca  or 
call  (416)  946-5937. 

The  Untversity  Professor  LeeWre  Series  fs  presented  by  the  GLOB  AL 
Global  Knowledge  Foundation  and  sponsored  by  the  NOW-LLPAI 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Hderwood  Foundation.  F O U N O AT  I ON 
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Tuesday,  November  14 

Andrew  Nikiforuk,  author  of 
Pandemonium:  Bird  Flu,  Mad  Cow  Disease 
and  Other  Biological  Plagues  oj  the  21st 
Century,  and  Vincent  Lam, 
co-author  of  The  Flu  Pandemic  and  You: 
Canadian  Guide,  with  Colin  Lee,  discuss 
viruses  plaguing  civilization.  Library, 
Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Cultural  Affairs  Literary 
Readings. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Dennis  Bock.  Room  S309,  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  2 p.m. 

Hamlet. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
November  15  to  November  25 

By  William  Shakespeare;  directed  by 
Andrea  Wasserman.  Hart  House  Theatre 
production.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.;  Saturday 
Nov.  25,  8 p.m.  and  2 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $12. 

He  Who  Gets  Slapped. 

Thursdays  to  Sundays, 
November  23  to  December  3 

By  Leonid  Andreyev;  directed  by 
Genadijs  Dolganovs.  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama  production.  Studio 
Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St.  Performances 
at  8 p.m.  Thursday  to  Saturday; 
Sunday  2 p.m. 


FILMS 


A Touch  of  Pink. 

Thursday,  November  16 
Que(e)rying  Religion  series.  East 
Common  Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 


I Am  Cuba. 

Thursday,  November  23 
A Cuban  propaganda  film  from  1964. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  5 to  8 p.m.  Lxitin  American 
Studies 

Distinctive. 

Friday,  November  24 
Series  of  short  films  and  videos  by  Latin 
American-Canadian  filmmakers.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  3 to  6 p.m.  Latin 
American  Studies 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY  HART  HOUSE 
Transcoding  Nature. 

To  November  16 

Pierre  Blanchette,  recent  abstract  paint- 
ings. Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 

To  December  16 
On  Paper  2:  Ideas  of  Order. 

Exhibition  features  texts  on  each  artist 
written  by  students  enrolled  in  last 
year’s  art  exhibition  course.  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College. 

Old  Favourites  and 
Recent  Gifts. 

Selected  important  works  from  the 
U of  T Art  Collection  and  recent  gifts. 
Laidlaw  Wing,  University  College. 
Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday  noon  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Micro/Macro:  Robert  Wiens 
and  Melissa  Doherty. 

To  December  1 7 

Robert  Wiens,  watercolour  studies; 
Melissa  Doherty,  paintings.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Detours:  Tactical  Approaches 
to  Urbanization  in  China. 

To  March  10 

Exhibition  focuses  on  projects  by 
Chinese  architects  that  critically  engage 
urban  development  in  China  today. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


The  Icongrapher’s  Workshop. 

Tuesday,  November  14  to 
Friday,  November  1 7 
Icon-making  demonstrations  with 
iconographer  Chris  van  Donelaar.  U of  T 
Art  Centre,  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Noon  to  5 p.m. 

Special  Event  for  Kids. 

Sunday,  November  26 

Flying,  flinging,  flapping,  floating  and 
falling,  an  introduction  to  physics  for 
kids  aged  seven  to  12.  An  hour  of  fun 
for  kids  with  Russell  Zeid.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 


SEARCH 


Chair,  Department  oe 
Classics 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  of  the  Department  of 
Classics.  Members  are:  Professors  Pekka 
Sinervo,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 

Science  (chair);  David  Klausner,  vice- 
dean  (interdisciplinary  affairs).  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science;  Elizabeth  Cowper, 
associate  dean.  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  David  Townsend,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies;  Rachel  Barney 
Christopher  McDonough  and  Victoria 
Whol,  classics;  and  Andreas  Bendlin, 
classics,U  of  T at  Mississauga;  and 
George  Kovacs,  graduate  student,  clas- 
sics; Emma  Lesser,  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, classics;  Ann-Maire  Matti,  admin- 
istrative staff,  classics;  and  Vera  Melnyk, 
Faculty  of  Arts  cSr  Science  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community.  These  should  be  sent 
to  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean. 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  Room  2005, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


REVIEW 


Department  oe  Italian 
Studies 

An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  Department  of 
Italian  Studies  Nov.  20  and  21. 

Members  are:  Professors  Paul  Colilli, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies  and  dean. 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and 
Millicent  Marcus,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  Yale  University. 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  from  interested  per- 
sons. These  should  be  submitted  to 
Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  dean.  Faculty 
of  Arts  (Sr  Science,  Room  2005,  Sidney 
Smith  Hall, 

Call  for  Nominations 
In  June  of  2007,  Margaret  Hancock  will 
complete  her  second  term  as  warden  of 
Hart  House.  Though  eligible  for  reap- 


COMMITTEES 

pointment,  she  has  decided  not  to  con- 
tinue for  a third  term.  In  keeping  with 
the  university’s  practices,  a review  will 
be  conducted  of  the  work  of  Hart  House 
and  a search  for  a new  warden.  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  vice-president  and  provost, 
has  issued  a call  for  nominations  of  indi- 
viduals to  serve  on  a committee  that  will 
function  as  a review  committee  of  the 
work  of  Hart  House  and  to  advise  on  the 
appointment  of  a new  warden. 

The  advisory  committee  will  begin 
meeting  in  the  fall  with  the  objective  of 
reporting  its  review  findings  by  January 
2007. 

Nominations  for  the  committee 
should  be  sent  by  Nov.  17  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Vanessa  Laufer,  special  projects 
officer;  phone  416-978-1855,  e-mail 
vanessa . laufer@u  toronto . ca . 


ADVISORY 


Assistant  Vice-President 
(Government,  Institutional 
AND  Community  Relations) 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  established 
to  make  a recommendation  to  Judith 
Wolfson  (vice-president  university  rela- 
tions) concerning  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  vice-president  (government, 
institutional  and  community  relations). 
At  its  Sept  8 of  meeting  Governing 
Council  President  David  Naylor 
announced  the  university’s  intention  to 
create  the  position  of  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (government,  institutional  and 
community  relations).  Members  are: 
Judith  Wolfson,  vice-president  (univer- 
sity relations)  (chair);  Susan  Addario, 
director.  Student  Affairs;  Richard  Alway 
president.  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College;  Professor  David  Cameron, 
political  science;  University  Professor 
Edward  Chamberlin,  English  and  com- 
parative literature;  Ray  deSouza,  chief 
administrative  officer,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Coralie  D’Souza,  governor, 
undergraduate  student;  Professor 
Jonathan  Freedman,  interim  vice-presi- 
dent and  principal,  U of  T at 
Scarborough,  Florence  Minz,  governor, 
lieutenant-governor-in-council 


appointee;  Tim  McTiernan,  executive 
director  of  innovations  and  assistant 
vice-president  (research);  and  Margaret 
McKone  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome  com- 
ments and  nominations  from  interested 
members  of  the  university  community 
These  should  be  sent  to  Valerie  Spriet, 
Egon  Zehnder  International  Inc.,  BCE 
Place,  181  Bay  St.,  Suite  3920,  PO.  Box 
810,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5J  2T3. 

Assistant  Vice-President 
(International  Relations) 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  make  a recommendation  to 
Judith  Wolfson  (vice-president 
university  relations)  concerning  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  vice- 
president  (international  relations). 

At  its  Sept  8 of  meeting  Governing 
Council  President  David  Naylor 
announced  the  university’s  intention  to 
create  the  position  of  assistant  vice- 
president  (international  relations). 
Members  are:  Judith  Wolfson,  vice- 
president  (university  relations)  (chair); 
Professors  David  Farrar,  deputy  provost 
and  vice-provost  (students);  Jim  Fisher, 
vice-dean  (MBA  programs),  Rotman 
School  of  Management;  Paul  Gooch, 
president,  Victoria  University;  and 
David  Zakus,  health  policy,  manage- 
ment and  evaluation;  and  University 
Professor  Janice  Gross  Stein,  director, 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies; 
Saswati  Deb,  governor,  undergraduate 
student;  Rivi  Frankie,  interim  vice-presi- 
dent and  chief  advancement  officer; 

Kim  McLean,  assistant  principal  (busi- 
ness and  administration)  and  chief 
administrative  officer,  U of  T at 
Scarborough;  Geoffrey  Matus,  governor, 
lieutenant-govemor-in-council  appointee; 
and  Margaret  McKone  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome  com- 
ments and  nominations  from  interested 
members  of  the  university  community. 
These  should  be  sent  to  Valerie  Spriet, 
Egon  Zehnder  International  Inc.,  BCE 
Place,  181  Bay  St.,  Suite  3920,  P.O.  Box 
810,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5J  2T3. 
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UJiri  Tcyer 

Free  wireless  Internet  service  sweeps  Toronto  and  U ofT 


By  Graham  Longford  and  Rhonda  McEwen 


Early  last  September,  Toronto  Hydro  Telecom  (THT)  launched  a free  wireless 
Internet  service  (commonly  referred  to  as  “WiFi”)  in  the  city’s  financial  core,  the 
first  phase  of  a plan  to  blanket  the  downtown  and,  eventually,  the  entire  city  with 
ubiquitous  wireless  connectivity.  In  doing  so,  Toronto  joined  a growing  list  of  cities 
in  North  America  gripped  by  WiFi  fever,  as  municipalities  compete  to  attract  and  retain 
business  investment,  skilled  workers,  and  tourists. 

Toronto  Hydro  Telecom’s  OneZone  service  will  be  available  on  U of  T’s  St.  George 
campus  later  this  month.  While  students,  faculty  and  staff  have  enjoyed  access  to  a campus 
wireless  network  in  U of  T buildings  for  several  years  now,  OneZone  will  offer  wireless 
Internet  service  outdoors  as  well,  creating  a zone  of  perpetual  wireless  connectivity  envelop- 
ing the  campus.  What  is  driving  the  rapid  deployment  of  these  WiFi  networks?  What  are 
the  benefits?  How  are  they  changing  the  way  we  communicate,  work  and  learn  at  U of  T? 
And  what,  if  any,  are  the  downsides? 

Municipal  WiFi  - “the  Electricity  of  the  21st  Century”? 

Access  to  high-speed  communication  networks  is  becoming  essential  to  participating  in 

today’s  information  economy  and  society.  Some  have  dubbed  broadband  wireless  networks 

“the  electricity  of  the  21st  century,”  arguing  they  will  soon  be  as 

important  to  the  new  century  as  electrical  power 

grids,  road  and  rail  transportation  networks  and  . ; 

other  utilities  were  to  the  previous  one. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  Toronto  has  some 
work  to  do  to  ensure  that  its  citizens  have  ..  . 

access  to  the  21st-century  infrastructure  they  ; . 

need  to  thrive  and  prosper.  Today,  at  a typical  : 

cost  of  $500  annually,  only  60  per  cent  of 
Toronto  households  subscribe  to  high-speed 
Internet  service.  Fully  25  per  cent  of  Toronto 
households  have  no  Internet  access  at  all.  This 
“digital  divide”  excludes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Torontonians  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
broadband  connectivity. 

In  addition  to  providing  ubiquitous 
mobile  connectivity  to  laptop-toting  • 
professionals,  wireless  fidelity  or  WiFi  ' 
technology  has  recently  been  touted  as  a 
solution  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  afford- 
able broadband  to  every  home,  also  called 
“the  last  mile.”  The  economics  of  laying 
expensive  fibre  dissuades  telecom  firms  from 
serving  all  areas  with  quality  broadband 
access.  WiFi  and  other  wireless  technologies  may 
provide  a relatively  inexpensive  solution  to  the  problem.  WiFi 

enables  the  creation  of  wireless  local  area  networks,  commonly  referred  to  as  “hotspots,”  that 
broadcast  Internet  signals  using  the  same  unlicensed  radio  spectrum  as  common  household 
devices  like  TV  remotes.  Interconnected  and  overlapping  “mesh”  networks  of  hotspots  can 
also  be  created  to  form  a wireless  “cloud”  covering  an  entire  urban  area,  practically 
eliminating  the  problem  of  the  last  mile. 

Torontonians  stand  to  benefit  considerably  from  the  development  of  a municipal  -wireless 
network.  A free  or  more  affordable  service  -will  place  broadband  access  -within  reach  of  more 
low  income  households  in  the  city.  Enthusiasts  claim  that  municipal  WiFi  has  the  potential 
to  benefit  all  Torontonians  by,  among  other  things,  introducing  more  choice  and  lower 
prices  for  broadband  consumers;  providing  access  to  cmc  information  and  opportunities 
for  citizens  to  engage  -with  politicians  and  each  other;  providing  mobile  Internet  users  -with 
a more  seamless  and  convenient  -wireless  service;  and  attracting  new  investment,  skilled 
workers  and  tourists  to  the  city. 

Toronto  Hydro  Telecom  plans  for  its  municipal  WiFi  network  to  blanket  the  entire  city 
within  three  years.  THT  also  claims  that  its  WiFi  Internet  service  -will  be  up  to  10  times 
faster  than  existing  broadband  services.  The  catch  is  that  it  -will  only  be  free  for  an  initial 
six-month  period,  after  which  the  ser-vice  will  be  available  on  a subscription  basis  for  $29 
per  month.  Who  will  adopt  this  ser-vice  and  what  changes  -will  it  bring  about? 

Here  at  U of  T,  wireless  connecti-vity  has  been  available  for  several  years  and  already  we 
are  beginning  to  see  suggestive  patterns  and  trends. 

“Lighting  Up”  the  Campus 

University  campus  wireless  networks  (CWNs)  are  growing  in  popularity  and  have  become 
a selling  feature  in  the  competition  to  attract  top  students.  Most  universities  in  Canada  are 


planning  or  already  deploying  CWNs.  The  University  of  Toronto  started  “lighting  up”  the 
campus  six  years  ago.  Today,  the  UTORcwn  is  available  via  900  access  points  spread  across 
all  three  campuses. 

U of  T has  deployed  CWNs  for  a number  of  reasons.  Increased  student  enrolments  have 
placed  hea-vy  demand  on  universities  to  provide  computing  workspace  and  Internet  access 
points.  WiFi  access  provides  more  connectivity  and  turns  new  locations  into  student 
workspace  without  the  cost  of  additional  physical  infrastructure.  Indi-vidual  programs  see  a 
competitive  advantage  in  offering  WiFi  to  prospective  students.  Individual  departments  and 
projects  have  also  requested  network  nodes. 

Judging  by  the  numbers,  many  U of  T students,  faculty  and  staff  have  embraced  campus 
WiFi.  Today  the  UTORc-wn  has  28,000  registered  users  and  sees  peak  traffic  of  2,000  to 
3,000  users  at  once  depending  on  the  time  of  day  and  year.  WiFi  offers  students  and 
faculty  “anywhere,  anytime”  mobile  Internet  access  and  the  ability  to  use  one’s  own  laptop 
computer  with  the  software,  settings,  bookmarks,  etc.,  of  one’s  choice. 

WiFi  also  allows  faculty  and  students  to  incorporate  Internet  resources  directly  into  their 
in-class  teaching  and  learning  practices,  such  as  accessing  online  documents  and,  increas- 
ingly, audio  and  video  files  to  supplement  course  materials  and  presentations.  Arguably,  the 
availability  of  WiFi  also  helps  students  become  accus- 
tomed to  and  more  proficient  at  the  increasingly 
mobile  forms  of  computing  and  communica- 
tion that  will  become  a staple  of  their 
working  lives. 

OK,  so  WiFi  on  campus  has  great  > 
appeal;  but  will  anyone  be  willing  to  pay  P 
for  it?  Toronto  Hydro  Telecom  is  betting  g 
they  will.  Unlike  UTORc-wn,  OneZone  5 
will  offer  WiFi  primarily  outdoors,  -with 
coverage  along  major  streets  and  in  near- 
by green  spaces  and  common  areas.  U of  T’s 
existing  WiFi  network  is  predominantly  an 
indoor  service.  Therefore,  OneZone  offers  an 
ttractive  outdoor  supplement  to 
UTORcwn.  This  will  certainly  be  appeal- 
ing to  many  on  a warm  spring  or  sum- 
mer day  (so  long  as  it  isn’t  raining).  But 
would  anyone  be  willing  to  pay  for  such 
a service  when  they  can  simply  walk 
inside  almost  any  U of  T building  and  get 
the  same  service  for  free?  If  OneZone 
reaches  the  point  where  it  can  offer  cheap 
residential  WiFi  service  as  well,  however,  it 
will  be  much  more  tempting. 

The  Down  Side  of  Lighting  Up? 

Finally,  for  all  the  recent  hype  about  WiFi,  enthusiasm  is  not  universal.  Last  winter,  for 
example,  Lakehead  University  announced  that  it  would  forego  deploying  campus--wide 
WiFi  for  now.  President  Fred  Gilbert  imposed  the  ban  out  of  concern  for  the  health  effects 
of  prolonged  radio  frequency  exposure  on  young  adults.  Other  universities  have  examined 
the  scientific  literature,  however,  and  have  concluded  that  WiFi  is  safe. 

Others  worry  about  the  impact  of  ever-present  connecti-vity  on  teaching  and  learning  in 
the  classroom  and  on  intellectual  focus  and  dialogue  at  other  academic  meetings.  Campus 
WiFi  introduces  yet  another  potentially  intrusive  and  disruptive  competitor  for  the  atten- 
tion of  students  and,  let’s  face  it,  faculty  too.  Checking  e-mail  or  surfing  the  web  have 
become  commonplace  practices  for  many  of  us  during  lectures,  workshops  and  meetings. 
Don’t  such  minor  but  repeated  attention  deficits  endanger  the  integrity  and  shared 
experience  of  sustained  and  engaged  face-to-face  dialogue  — a foundation  of  the  academy? 

As  a WiFi  early  adopter,  the  U of  T community  prefigures  some  of  the  new  communica- 
tive and  social  practices  and  effects  that,  with  the  arrival  of  OneZone,  may  soon  become 
more  generalized  across  the  city.  Many  will  no  doubt  enjoy  the  added  convenience  of 
connecti-vity.  Other  potential  benefits  include  the  repopulation  and  revival  of  public  spaces. 

One  wonders,  though,  about  how  WiFi  might  compound  the  deficits  of  attention  towards 
those  directly  in  front  of  us  — family,  friends,  neighbours  — already  brought  about  by  cell 
phones,  BlackBerries  and  the  like.  As  with  all  new  technologies,  we  need  to  attend  to  what 
we  stand  to  lose,  as  well  as  what  we  gain  by  them. 

Graham  Longford  is  a post-doctoral  research  fellow  in  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies  and  a 
recovering  WiFi  addict.  Rhonda  McEwen  is  a PhD  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies. 


